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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


Avsert Ross Parsons, E. Presson MIiier, 
Harry Rowe S#etvey, . F. Smeuman, 


Kate S. Currrenpen, Louis Scumiprt. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


MME. 





EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 62d Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 
Solo Violinist and pt] also Theory and 


Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDABRANTH|** 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
WEW YORK. 














Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de |l'Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. eice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- scéne 

Class and single lessons. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 








go rue St. Tutesssouns. 
Monsieur HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Nagy 5 Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
peaks English, German and Spanish. 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 
TROCADERO. 

22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


ED. COLONNE, 


MME. 

PROT Esa RE DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY OF PUR RENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENC it pic TION. 

43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole imemapenandates Paris. 

















JULIANI, 


48 rue Fortuny, Pare Monceau. 











Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 
Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 








MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Cpe, ra Conia Theatre Lyrique, 
Pe lessor of “Mime.” 

Silent interpretation, stage business, gesture, 

Pantomime, os 


87 Rue St. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, _ 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Sqeshios. Singing. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 

Place Pereire, Paris. 


Lazare, Paris. 








5 rue Guillaume Tell, 





MME. FRANK, 


201 Faubourg St. 





Honoré 


French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris 

















Special Method for Seuteies 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Botignetice 


American reference. 





FOR THE EXPOSITION, 


157 rue de la Pompe, Paris. 
PRIVATE PENS{ON or AP. >ARTMENTS, 
with or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine 


Five 


Mue. FLORENZA p’ARONA 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 


French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION, 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 
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JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 





on stage. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Delle Sedie, Paris. Boston 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Paetten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and Re- 
citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Fudl 

particulars on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
4 Room 30 Steinert Hall. 


Boston, Mass 





Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 


Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston 





ADVANCED 


° Call or addres AGRS. 





Send for terms. 





FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL MLTHOD can find it 


ONLY at 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


RESULTS TELL. 


Send for tickets. 
PLAYERS 


A. K. VIRGIL. 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 





PIANO. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGBR, Directer, 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITs” ‘BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgaa, Violia aad all Orchestral Instrumcats. 


VOCAL. FY om 
Chamber Mu<ic Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


assisted by . most artistic and com- 
petent facul 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


| J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 


170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 


MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 


Teacher of Singing 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
In San Francisco, Cal.: 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November 


EMMA E. JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


King’s Private Pianist, 
Wm. Mason and 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. 
Richard Burmeister 
Address care Musicat Courier, New York 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 





SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO 
Concert and Ballad Singing 

Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 
Special 
Announcement. 
Mr. H. M. FIELD 
PIANIST, 


Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept pupils for the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronto, Can 








EMILIANO RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada 
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London, England. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Leadon, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. n 
Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight caging. 
Sight Reading (Instrumenta!), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Mus ie Classes Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £4: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent 
fyll particulars of the Secretary 
By order of the Committee 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


6d. per term 


students 
and 


3,590 
Prospectus 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 


and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 


for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires 
Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 


number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London 
essons and Consultations (private and classes) 
and particulars write to 
MADAME MORIANI 
27 Upper Baker Street, N. W 


For 


terms 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientif Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PapERewsx1 

For prospectus apply to the Secretary 
2, Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W 











Canada. 








(Canede.) 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


School of Eleeution, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. 
pas EP ected Pesta 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete 


EDWARD FISHER, Musica. Direcror. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , uv 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Mr aELwAS TANDY, Tenor, 


Yratorio on Concert. 


MISS LOU ISE TANDY, Soprano 
neert 7 Oratorio 
Pupils oni at the Conservatory of Music, 


To pronto, Canada. 





MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, "Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music. 








Mh ULAVIER = 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 





Claviers Rented and Sold on Basy Terms. 


NEIGHBORS 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Sav 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 


DELIGHT. 
FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


ed. 
Send for [Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 














A. K. VIRGIL. 





SUMMER 
SESSION 


Clavier Company Piano School 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 11, 
Under the personal direction of 


MR. A. K. VIRGIL, 


Regular Course, 72 Lessons, - ~ $50.00 
Partial Course A, - - - - 25.00 
Partial Course B, . . - - 36.00 
Partial Course C, - - - - 37.50 


CLAVIERS wit be furnished for use free of charge to all pupils of the Summer School. 


Send for circular, giving full particulars of the course, to 


A. K. VIRGIL, 26 West 15th St., Rew York. 


OF THE 


Founder of the Clavier method 








Conservatory Open all Summer. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manefacture. We 


solicit for them the critical ex- 
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XQ BOSTON. 
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High Standard of Construction. 
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sesso. 6 THE 6S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO.  rustistiens. 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditoriam. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 
Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
ry + Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 
W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 


SOPRANO. 406 Sixth Avenue. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recita/s. qemnge —— 
TN > 
3354 Fifth Avenue. JENNIE FOELL 
PITTSBURG PA Dramatic Soprano, Conserte, Oratorio. 
wt *| Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue 


wm. M. STEVENSON, |sisssisanecour 


Voice Preduction and Singing. Teacher of Pianos. 

(Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
STUDIO, Class and Private Instruction. 4 : 

Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 350 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURG, PA. Circular and terms sent on application. . 
HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individvally or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, : 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
































KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST 9 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
epee ae snaientemiiiieniia a 
FREDERICK MAXSON, 5 ] 


CONCERT ORGANIST, is ae eng 








‘tA Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
‘* Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


‘‘An inspiration to a Musical Temperament.” 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenve, cor. 16th St., ° - NEW YORK, 


268 Wabash Avenue, . ° e - CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"isi""° 


Mae. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 


SOPRANO. 
JAMES POTTER KEOUGH, Bass. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Englewood, N. J 


cians Gab Displaces the Reed Organ. 


Authors of the (SAME SIZE). 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


Wint dd : 
baer ie 32d Street, NEW YORK CH ICKE R | NG & SONS, 


Summer address: 
Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
i i d, PARIS 
_ _Vile Vietotte, as Rus Raynouer Distributors for North and South America. 


ATLANTA, : 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
and practice.) 


EDWIN CARY 


Ceacher of the Piano, 


Si West Sist Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 
VOCAL CULTURE 


53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street 
Methods certified to by European Masters 


SCHOOL OF TECHNIQUE, 


A thor..ugh and com- 
plete course in tech 
nique given in Twenty 














ELSIE RAY Private Lessons A spe- 
cial course of Twelve 
Lessons for Teac! ers. 
The method produces 
a virtuoso technique 
SOPRANO. 
Chast, Conears, , Send for Circular. 
n ecitals. 
272 Clifton Place, JUDITH MILLER, 
BROOKLYN. 251 Fifth Ave., 
(Saenger Pupil.) cor, 28th St., New York. 








HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 


(23 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 











Milwaukee. 











649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Open all Summer 





aHENRY CLARAKE, BARITONE 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS. WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MUSICALES. GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, 


FALYMNOLIA 




















- * 4 June 16, 1900 
= } ._—— 
— - rl is not so long ago that the birds 
} of omen which flourish in all 
7 
aa a professions, but it would seem 
, more in that of music than in any 
other one, predicted the speedy 
, decline and ultimate death 
F public interest in aperet 
x \s has happened so often be 
> ore they have proved laise 
pre phets lor the operetta 
i flourishing more than ever 
ill the world over, and in Berlin 
it ha ) ite been courted by th 
urt 
Ihe phenomenal success which th 
Fledermaus of Strauss achieved here, 
and the run of which is not exhausted 
yet, gave the impulse for a trial with another oper 
etta, which, if not a “classic,” like Johann Strauss’ in 
omparable masterwork, has been accepted all the world 


over as one of the brightest cleverest, and most charac 
teristic creations in the literature of light opera, for such 
is Sir Arthur Sullivan's “Mikado.” a work sui generis. and 
not an operetta in the accepted, commonplace sense of 
the tern As such, the “Mikado” was recognized in Ger 
many when it was first produced here by the D’Oyle 
Carte Company, in English, some fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, and it was, of course, even better appreciated, and 
drew immense houses when it was given in German at the 
Friedrich Wilhelmstaedtisches Theatre, then the model 
operetta stage of Berlin and all Germany 

Why should not, therefore operetta is admitted to a 
royal opera house at all, as was the case with the Fleder 
maus,”” also the “Mikado” be giv®n, the music of which 
despite the frequent light libre of the invention, is al 


ways full of charm, graceful and well worked, and throug! 
? The at 


(tor as 


out is not devoid of a certain nobility of contents 


Sullivan to his chef d’ceuvre 
“Mikado,” notwithstanding the 
the “Yeoman of the 
of the elements of old English 


Madrigal,’ 
string of gems in the “Mikado,” 


tempt ol revive in 


such I designate the com 


poser’ s preterence tor Guard”) some 
——s 

nusic, like for 
1 , 


forms the pearl in 


national 


instance, the which the 


makes without doubt, also 


something of a classic of this, the best of modern English 
light 


It cannot 


operas 

be 
Royal Opera House produced ot 
*Mikado,” 
place upon 
(Kroll’s) 
“Fleder 


presence 


hailed with anything but tokens 


last 


therefore 
of approval that the 
which ts 


Sunday night, for the first time, the 


probably destined to Occupy as 
the New 

during the coming summer 
The 


and for 


prominent a 
Houséd 
did the 


in the 


repertory of the Royal Opera 


months, 


as 


maus” last year premiére took place 


of the some charitable purpose. on ac 


count of which the prices of admission had also been raised 
tier 


Emperor 


to an altitude unusual in Germany, seats in the first of 


boxes costing twenty marks, and orchestra stalls amount 


ing to fifteen marks apiece 
The consequence was a very hgilliant fashionable audi 


ence, but not an absolutely sold out house, which would 


surely, under more lenient financial conditions, have 


greeted the “Mikado” and its composer 


The success of the premiere, however, was nevertheless 
a very great one. laughter and applause holding each other 


in equal balance. and the latter was sufficiently strong to 


permit Sir Arthur Sullivan to appear upon the stage to 
gether with the principals in the cast. and with Ballet 
Master Gundlach, of Vienna, who was the stage manager 


of the occasion, several times after each fall of the curtain 


Thus the public present ratified and corroborated the 


which the Emperor 


the 


highly favorable judgment and also 


the Hi: 


Majesty’s amusement could be seen in the smiles that con 
J ) 


composer, expressed about performance 


tinuously floated over his face, and occasionally it would 
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be heard also, for it was vent in peals of joyfu 


given 
composer's satisfaction over 


His 


laughter Phe the perform 


called 


ance he expressed to Majesty, when he was 
into the Royal Box after the final fall of the curtain. The 
interview, which embraced in its scope not only’ the 
Mikado,” but also Lord Roberts and other actualities 
was quite a long one, and as Sir Arthur made no secret 
of its import, the contents were published the next day 
most of the Berlin papers, and has also, in all probability 
been cabled to the United States 

Sut as much as the composer's presence had proved 
desirable and efficacious, as far as the outward success of 
the performance was concerned, the invitation might bet 
ter have been limited to his attending, and not t 
his conducting of the premiére The work had been 


musically very carefully studied and well prepared it 


every detail by Dr. Muck, who, though perhaps not him 
| all conductors 
took 


self the most spirited of has yet far more 


temperament, and hence livelier cempi than those 








idopted sudder ly and alter or ly one general rehearsal by 
the compose: His were far too “En h, you know 

which, according to my friend Heinrich Neumann, means 
tl they were or our taste lar too phlegmatx and he 
also did not, because for want of rehearsals he could not 
succeed in holding the ‘singers upon the stage and the 
orchestra t gether I the desirable ind recessary amount 


of good ensemble 


All this will surely be amended during the repetitions 


of the work, cither at the Royal Opera House or at Kroll’s 
when Dr. Muck, or any other of the experienced hom« 
@maductors, will resume control of the baton. Until thet 
the chorus and the remainder of the people will also in 
ull probability have learned how to execute gracefully 


nd with rhythmic precisio ensemble those motions 
ind swayings of the body, peculiarities of the use of the 
fan and so forth, which form so attractive and character 
stic pictures and groupings The Mikado” when pre 
sented by a well-trained body of pseudo-Celestials Che 
humor Gilbert's book is so strong that it would hardly 


have required a retouching and stuffing with what in the 


New York sanctum of THe Musica Courier used to 
be classed and often decried as Dutch jokes Some of 
them, however, are decidedly funny, and hence caused a 
good deal of laughter, especially among the gallery gods 

I am so ardent an admirer of Frau Herzog, and have 
so olten praise | her in all keys and me ies for the beauti 
ful work she does in the way of vocal delivery, that I 
can afford now to state that her Yum-Yum was some 
what of a disappointment to me Not vocally, for she 
sang as well, and her voice was as pure and true to pitch 
as ever Sut that is not all, and perhaps not even the 
main thing, that ought to be expected of a Yum-Yum 
One wants her to be pretty, graceful, coquettish, charm 
ing and fan toying In all of these specially feminine 
qualities our first prima donna could not fascinate of 


The Mikado 


even satisfy the eye of anyone who had seen 


in New York at the Casino Above all, Mrs. Herzog 
like the German adapter of the libretto, did not quite 
succeed in conquering the style of “The Mikado.” Some 
others, however, did so to a distinguished and quite re 


markable degree. Notably was this the case with Lieban 
whose vocal efforts as Ko-Ko were equally as admirable 
as he was histrionically funny beyond description, and yet 
was his representation free from any, even the least bit, of 
His buffo duet Katisha, the 


to the of the 


exaggeration with in sec 


ond act, was me vocal climax whole per 


formance 
The 


who 


part of Katisha was impersonated by Mrs. Goetze 
sang stiltedly 


nobly, and 


somewhat too never 


took 
evidently 


well, but 


altogether, herself somewhat too 


the 


who, 


seriously, not finding self-caricaturing 


humor which is the keynote of the character. Philipp, as 
Nanki-Poo, if I 


pitch, in which, however 


the right 
the 


first act, was vocally and histrionically alike amiable and 


except some deviations from 


he indulged luckily only in 


lively He a tormer prince ot the operetta stage, was 
really the artist who represented the style of the work 
best in the spirit of the music as well as in that of the 
situations Knuepfer, as the title hero, was perhaps a 
trifle too portentous and too “Dutch wr the potentate 


whose principal occupation seems to be to make fun of 


his subjects Vocally he was excellent in the first act 
but his voice did not hold out quite to the end of the 
second, and this hard worked versatile artist might do 
well to begin to save his voice a litth Together with 
Mrs. Herzog, Miss Rothauser and Miss Dietrich formed 


i vocally pleasing trio of three little maids from school 


Berger and Krasa completed this on the whole excellent 
ast, in which there was only one nuisance, and that was 
the over-officious fan bearer Ki-Ki-Ki, who should have 


been suppressed to a considerable extent 
° 
* * * 

The closing week f the seaso it the Royal Ope 
House was not exempt from at least one fiase This wa 
the guesting début, first and also final appearance, or rather 
lisappearance, of the bass« I Senger, who ventured 
upon the boards of Germany's greatest operatic stage in the 
part of Sarastro. If I had not in mind the fate of my 
Koenigsberg colleague, Otto Ernst Nodnagel, who was 
fined 150 marks by an intelligent jury for calling someone 
an abominable Sarastr I should certainly apply this same 
epiteton non-ornans to the Sarastro of Mr. Senger 


I remember this gentleman as a not very remarkable con 


cert singer in New York. Of late years he has occasionally 
isited me in Berlin, telling me f his great triumphs ir 
German concert halls, about which success however, | 
never saw r heard anything fror invbody = els« Mr 
Senger is one of those artists who can speak so loudly and 
n such thunderous bass tones that they make your window 
panes rattle. In the course of a twenty-five years’ experi 
ence, however, I have learned to distrust those chamber 
shouters, for I found out long ago and repeatedly that the 
loudest talkers are by no means also the most soncrou 
singers. Not so the good-natured and unwary Count Hoch 
berg, who, as I am told, listened to Senger’s vocal utter 
ances In a private soiree and was taken in Hence these 
tears! The voice of Mr. Senger has in the wer register 
some sonority and the timbre of the basso serioso The 
middle register sounds dull and without the least charm 
while the upper notes are thin and the tone is of a nasal 
twang quality Altogether ‘ is 1 the least qualifica 
tion, either in voice wr style f delivery. or histrionic abil 
itv, not .O speak oOo! stage « pe ence % appear or the op 
eratic boards except a good p nciatior tf the text 
The remainder of the cast wa the usual one whit 

Mrs. Herzog greatly distinguished herself as the Queen of 
Night, but the first soprano of the ladi and of the boys 
trios was not as musically sure as might have been de 
sirable 


. * > 


habitual 


Royal Opera House for th 
The Mikado” 
Il be heard for the first time 


Westens “The 


vacation of two months has been trans 
planted to Kroll’s 


At the 


time 
where it wi 


heater des Geisha 1s 


to-night 


running with undiminished success in an excellent perform 
ance by the Hamburg Ferency troupe And that Berlin 
may not be without serious opera all through the summer 
Director Morwitz opened up a short season at the Schiller 


Theatre 


so, | 


yesterday The prices of admission are cheap, and 


to judge from last night’s initial rep 


am sorry te say 
resentation of “Ballo in Maschera,” are the performances 
The public was scarce, but the small number of dead 


heads present tried to make up in demonstrations for what 
Verdi's early 


rich in dramatic forcefulness 


t lacked in quantity work is so full of mel 


ly. so that despite its many 


weaknesses it always remains nteresting and offers a lot of 





pportunities to artists of temperament and theatrical blood 
Of these opportunities only one artist availed himself t 
something like an appreciable degree—the young conductor 
Julius Pruewer, whose talent and verve carried the not ex 


ind the by 


ctly flawless orchestra n 

chorus over most of the difficulties of the score in genuine 
Verdi temp Miss Henny Borchers as Amelia sang and 
acted intelligently, but her intonation was not always clear 


Buchwald sang the part of the Duke with powerful voice 
and his robustness was aided by routine. Miss Hawiiczek 

voice is not a genuine alto, and hence it was not well suited 
to the part of Ulrica, the witch, whom she represented 
graphically, however, in looks. Miss Benno as the Pag: 
showed some ease in coloratura delivery, but hardly an) 
voice at all. Otto Goritz, who sang the important art ol 
Renato, is the most promising new member among the pet 

sonnel. He has a noble baritone voice of sympathetic qual 
ity, especially in the lower register, while the upper reg 
ister does not speak so freely and easily In action and 


delivery he is lively and full of dramatic intensity 
* * * 
Frederick Griitzmachet the re whned t, on the 
1st inst. celebrated the fortieth ant rsary of his entrance 
s member into the Dresden Roy Orchestra. On this 
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occasion, the King of Saxony decorated the :meritorious 
artist with the Knighthood Cross of the First Class of the 
Order of Merit. 

* * * 

The Baroness Julia von Cohn-Oppenkeim, the fifty-fold 
millionaire daughter of the late Baron von Cohn, of 
Dessau, the former private banker of Emperor William 
I., has donated to Count Hochberg the royal sum of 
80,000 marks for charitable purposes. With the sanction 
of the Emperor, the General Intendant divided this sum 
into 30,000 marks for the Widows’ and Orphans’ Aiding 
Fund of the Royal Orchestra, 20,000 marks for the Royal 
Comedy Aiding Fund, and 30,000 marks for the Pension 
Fund of German Actors. 

* * ” 

lhe earthly remains of John Sebastian Bach, which had 
been discovered at Leipsic only on October 22, 1894, will 
be interred on the 150th anniversary day of his death, on 
July 28, of this year, in a stone sarcophagus, which is to 
be imbedded in the spacious vault newly built under the 
altar place of St. Thomas’ Church. 

* * * 

One of the most interesting among the many musical 
callers at the Berlin office of Toe MusicaL Courier dur- 
ing these last days, was Charles G. Thomas, en English 
organist, composer and pedagogue. Mr. Thomas showed 
me the portraits of Reinecke and Jadassohn, which they 
presented to their talented pupil, with some complimentary 
words affixed to the photographs by them and signed 
\lso a letter written by Prof. Dr. Jadassohn to a cor: 
respondent in Berlin, from which the following extract 
is a translation: “As is proved by his own excellent works, 
Charles G. Thomas possesses thorough and profound 
knowledge of harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue. 
Under my guidance in this strict discipline, he has at- 
tained to a high degree of artistic skill.. His studies in 
singing and piano playing were also successful.” 

From persona! inspection I can testify to the fact that 
he judgment of so renowned an authority as Jadassohn 
upon the merit of Mr. Thomas’ work ir composition is 
based upon his achievements. In a new short fugue and 
i movement of a sonata for organ, I discovered some 
surprisingly good contrapuntal facture, and especially the 
formet is quite a “study in stretto.” 

Mr. Thomas’ first professional appointment was in his 

ative city, London, in 1883, since which time he had no 
less than five hundred vocal, instrumental and theoretical 
pupils, drawn from many different countries. He was of- 
fered his present important appointment as organist of the 
Royal Church of St. George, Monbijou Palace, Berlin, 
vhile studying with Professors Jadassohn and Reinecke 

the Leipsic Conservatory. 

One of Mr. Thomas’ present pupils is G. F. Wessels, 





the Apollo Club, in Chicago, whose son is treasurer of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago. Mr. Wes- 
sels is sixty-three years of age, and is studying with C. G. 
Thomas successfully composition, voice production and 
piano. It is his intention to teach singing and theory 
upon his return to Chicago. 

Mr. Thomas acquired his voice production method 
from some of the best English and foreign teachers and 
his own independent observation and study of the sub- 
ject. He teaches solo singing in English and also in 
Italian and German. 

Among his pupils in the coming season will be Mr. 
Thomas’ own two sisters, who are coming over to Berlin 
to study under him. 

Some other callers at this office, a few of whom, owing 
through my temporary absence from Berlin, I am sorry I 
did not receive personally, were Mrs. Clara Poole-King 
and her husband, who have since left for New York; 
Mrs. Carl Busch, of Kansas City, who is going to join 
Teresa Carrefo in the Tyrol, having been accepted as a 
piano pupil by our great countrywoman. Irvin Eveleth Has- 
sell and Miss Florence Genevieve Hassell, from California, 
called and played for me. Both are pupils of Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka, and the young man, who performed a 
Tschaikowsky piano piece for me with some brilliancy, is 
the more important and also more talented of the two. 
As regards Xaver Scharwenka, he just returned from 
Wiesbaden, and seems much improved in health, but by 


no means as hale and strong yet as he was when last year , 


he returned from the United States. 

Arthur Van Eweyk, the American baritone living in 
Berlin, reports many concert engagements for next sea 
son already. Ernst Stoffregen, from Bremen, a ’cellist 
and musician of note, came to tell me of his proposed 
trip to the United States early next fall. Miss Harriet 
Oelsner, a promising young vocal pupil of the Stern Con 
servatory, called. She is the possessor of a dramatic so 
prano voice, and although only eighteen years of age, 
proposes to try her luck upon the operatic boards, for 
which she seems also well adapted because of a prepossess 
ing stage appearance 

Among those whose visits I missed to my great regret 
were William A. Wolf, teacher of piano and organ, fron 
Lancaster, Pa.; Louis V. Saar, the eminent New York 
musiciatt, and last, but most important of all, my old 
friend Rafael Joseffy, who called in passing through Ber 
lin on his way to Hungary, where he will visit his aged 


mother. 
* * * 


My next stop-over will be Goerlitz, where I intend to 
attend the Silesian music festival during the coming week 








Leonora Jackson 


Cancels European Engagements. 


Will Make Transcontinental Tour of America. 


O more important announcement of interest 
to the entire musical public of America has 
been made this season by THE Musica 
CourRIER than the chronicling of the fact 

that the distinguished violinist Miss Leonora Jackson has 

been induced to cancel her European engagements and 
devote the entire coming season to a transcontinental tour 





of America 

The limited tour which Miss Jackson made between 
January and April of this year was so brilliantly success- 
ful that the fame of it spread to the remote sections of 
the country, with the result that such urgent deniands have 
been made for appearances in. those sections which slie 
could not reach, with equally strong requests for return 
dates over the territory she did cover, that she has con- 
cluded that so general a demand should not be disre 
garded 

Hence, she yesterday closed a contract for a twenty 
weeks’ tour across the country and back, after which she 
cabled to Germany and England cancelling her engage 
ments there 

When a few days ago it was announced that she might 
remain in America for a continuation of her phenomenally 
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successful tour, there was naturally a great rivalry among 


the impresarios of note to secure her management 
The successful one is Loudon G. Charlton, who by his 
energy and 


problems has become a strong factor in undertakings of 


indefatigable his grasp of large managerial 


this magnitude. 


It is the purpose of the management to send on tour 
with Miss Jackson a well-known vocalist and pianist 
whose names will be announced later; thus making it 
possible to book her, as may be preferred, either for solo 
engagements or for engagements where she and the com 
pany will give the entire program 

Her American successes are too well known to need 


any mention here, but a short résumé of her extraordinary 


European career will be exceptionally interesting 


October 17, 1896—Berlin début with Philharmonic Or 
chestra, Joachim conducting 

November 11, 1896—Played before German Empress 

Winter of 1896 and 1897—Tour in Germany 

October 1, 1897—Won Mendelssohn State Prize ($375) at 
Berlin. 

Autumn of 1897—Second German tour. Soloist leading 


Symphony orchestras. 


February 5, 1898—London début. (Queen's Hall Sym 
phony.) 

Spring and Fall, 1898—First and second English tours 
Appearances with Patti, Melba, Nordica and others 

December, 1898—Tour in Scotland with Scottish Orches 
tra. 

Spring, 1899—Third German tour. Leipsic Gewandhaus 
Nikisch conducting—Bremen, Cologne, Berlin, &c. 

April 17, 1899—Played before King of Sweden at Paris 

April 23, 1899—Paris début. Colonne Orchestra 

May 25, 1899—Played before H. R. H. Infanta Eulalia of 
Spain, at Paris. 

March 8, 1899—Soloist London Philharmonic 

July 17, 1899—Played before Queen Victoria at Windsor 

August 17, 1899—Played before H. R. H. Princess Bea 
trice and royal party at Isle of Wight 

October, 1899—Third English tour, including Scotland 

November, 1899—Fourth German tour—Munich, Leipsi« 
Frankfort, Strassbourg, &c. 

December, 1899—Swiss tour—Geneva, Neuchatel, & 


including 
the 
Louis Symphony orchestras, and 
with the 


Then followed her American tour, 
with the New York Philharmonic, 
nati, Pittsburg and St 


appearances 
Chicago, Cincin 


eight concerts” en tour 


Boston Symphony. 


last week as a 
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Adolf Wilhelm). 


DOLF WILHELM), whose portrait appears on 


[s\ 


the cover of this issue, is a son of the 

CO. great violin king, August Wilhelmj, whose 
last visit to America was as far back as 

1881, and he at present holds the office of a professor ‘at 
the Royal Musical Academy of Dublin. Like all sons of 


famous men he finds it no easy task to live up to his name 


for the temptation to draw comparisons between his per 
formances and those of his celebrated parent is one that 
critics can hardly avoid 
We subjoin some press notices: 
Adolf Wilhelmj gave a concert at Berlin April 12 He is in many 
respects the worthy, perhaps the only, heir deserving mention of 
paternal! art. He is one of those virtuosi who come into the world 
in His technical endowment is quite eminent, and 
receives even from «x ere a critic as his father full recognition 
Yesterday was evident in the lightness and evenness of inis 
ctave play August Wilhelmj was well known as a master in 
octave techn and his arrangement of the G minor Concerto of 
Bruch (finale) and of the Military Concerto of Lepinski 
which Wilhelmj, Jr., played yesterday—displays in this direc 
m powerful and difficult developments They were admirably 
iccessiul yesterday; especially the execution of the troublesome 
ctave passage in the conclusion of the Lepinski Concerto exhib 
ted tl virtuosity of the player n the most favorable light 
rhe Lepinski Concerto in other respects marked the highest point 
4 Wilhelmj’s artistic performance which in many respects re 
ided us of his father The tone which he drew from his Gaffino 
swung out free and full—it is to be called distinctly grand ihe 
broad, widening bowing shows a German “buctus.” In intellectua 
mception also the Military Concerto was best suited to the indi 
duality of the artist. He is of an impulsive, vivacious nature 
whose elasticity and freshness transfer it unerringly to work like 
the Lepinski Concert und the Finale.of the Bruch Concerto.—Leip 
ziger Volkszeitung 
With much curiosity we looked forward to the appearance of the 


n virtuos Adolf Wilhelmj. He Adagio from God 


played the 





ard’s ““Conce Romantique nd “Alla Polacca,” by his celebrated 
f er. Mr. Wilhelmj’s tone is broad, his technical powers remark 
ble his « es especially are striking, the audience enthusiasti 
ally der ling an core Berlin Kleine Journal 
The concert gave 1 the first place, the welcome opportunity of 
earing the v n virtuos Adolf Wilhelmj, who made his first 
ppearance before a Berlin audience He played the Adagio from 
( lard’s Concert Romantique” and |} father’s grand concert 
€ \ Polacca He proved himself fully worthy of the great 
r ‘ c rhe technic ability he possesses, together with 
e healthy expression of his rendering, leads one to expect that 
Vir. W I Ir., ill in future have as great a reputation as Mr 
Wilhéln S Berlin Local Advertiser 
As solois Adolf Wilhelmj m we have learned to know during 


violinist of great value, contributed the _“Parsifal 





7 


Paraphrase,” by his celebrated father, August Wilhelmj, and once 


more we enjoyed a finished performance, united to the greatest 
technical fineness. The audience showed their appreciation by un 
stinted applause.—Leipsic Royal Paper 

At the concert Adolf Wilhelmj, the son of the great violinist, 
August Wilhelmj, played several compositions of his father’s, and 
proved himself highly talented. His tone is perfect and technical 
powers superior, being fully tested by the pieces performed,—Leipsic 
Daily Paper 

The first Court concert was given with extraordinary splendor 
at the palace of his Royal Highness the Grand Duke Adolf. The 
artists engaged were Miss Lilian Sanderson, vocalist; Prof. Franz 
Brunnel, pianist, and Mr. Wilhe!lmj, son of the king of violinists 
August Wilhelmj, and godson of the Grand Duke Adolf. He in 
herits much of his father’s artistic individuality, and mastered the 
difficulties of all the pieces he played with great brilliancy. Next 

his technical powers, his powerful tone inspired his distinguished 
audience with enthusiasm.—Central Paper for Instrumental Music 
Solo and Chorus Singing, Leipsic, January 21, 1897 

Adolf Wilhelmj proved himself, by his rendering of a highly dith 
cult Polonaise by his father, August Wilhelmj, to be a prominent 
olinist, who solves all technical problems of his instrument with 
ease, and uses the finest taste and expression in his playing. His 
performance was received with enthusiastic applause Leips Royal 
Paper 

In the second part of the evening A. Wilhelmj gave a masterly 
rendering of the Adagio from the Concert Romantique,” by God 
ard, and “Alla Polacca,”’ by his father. His exquisite playing called 
forth a perfect storm of applause, to which he replied by playing 
a Romance, also by his father.—The Post, Berlin 

Scherhey Closes His Season. 

Although Prof. M. J. Scherhey has had ever so many 

applicants who would like to have studied the summer 


decided, nevertheless, to discontinue teaching 


through, he 


on Saturday next, July 9, for a much needed rest, having 
had a successful season He will go with his wife (the 
well-known contralto), first to Saratoga Springs, from 


there to the Catskill Mountains, and will remain until Sep 
Professor Scherhey will resume teaching Sep 


He 


as many of the pupils have 


tember 12 


tember 15 anticipates a very good season next year, 


already put in an application 


All letters, &c., should be addressed to his studio, 780 
Park avenue, corner of Seventy-third street 

Prof. Theo. F. Meier, of Ursinus College of the 
Reformed Church, at Collegeville, Pa., gave a violin 
cital June 22 at the German Reformed Church, Dayton 


Ohio, assisted by Brandt, contralto; 


F roendhoff, 


Miss Ida Dr. J. J 


tenor, and Lucius Cook, accompanist 
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522 and 523 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Successors to 








MINNIE CRUDUP 


MEBZZO CONTRALTO. 


CONCERTS. {iff} RECITALS. It 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Address HANNAH & HATSILIN, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


— 


sul 6, 
> 
Wabash Ave., 


VESEY, 


in COACHING. 





MARY WOOD CHASE, 


PIANO VIRTUOSO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 


SOPRA 
107 East 37th Teen, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO. 


Wid 


CONCERT | HELEN PAGE SMITH, 


ORGANIST. 
ACCOMPANIST. 





oe Kimball Hall, or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
Organ . . 

uincy Conserv. ory SIC 

Instructioa. 9 at of Music. 





JOSEPH VILIM, 


“Vilim Trio.” 





HANNAH & HAMLIN, Managers, 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building. 


ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. 

Concerts, Recitals. 
HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


EAR 





Concert and 


Address: 


LR. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN 
Studio: Ha 
GRACE BUCK, F 
MEZZO SOPRANO. 


Recital 
3031 Prairie avenue, hic ago, Ill 


243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Kimball Hall, 
Send for prospectus. 


WALTER SPRY, Director. 
branches of Instrumental and Vocal 
faculty of eminent teachers 
Catalogue mailed free on application. 


Bighth and Hampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. 


All Art. 


Fifth Floor. 





VIRTUOSO. 
eacher. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


VOCAL i. G. 
edrik Nelson 


Pupils accepted 


L. 6. Gottschalk, Director. 


Gottschalk Lyric School. 


GOTTSCHALK, 
r Mrs. C. Crane-Beaumont and ot 
VIOLIN SC HOOL—Ludwig von Fursch; DRAMATIC—Mr. and Mrs. 
MUSIC METHOD—Carrie Crane-Beaumont. 


Musical 
and Dramatic. 


FIANO—BIRDICE BLYE 
GAN—Francis S. Moore; 

Wm. Millner; FLETCHER 

Summer Term. Catalogue sent on application 


KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


A. Spanuth; 


Jerome Murphy, Mrs. ~ 
O AND OR 


ers; PIAN 











EDWARD MEEK, 
BARITONE. 


Pupils Accepted. 
608 Fine Arts Bihildeng, Chicago. 


Pupil of Ernst 
For terms and « 





CAROLYN LOUISE 
CONCERT 


ates address 


WIL LARD, 
PIANIST. 

Instruction 

edliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler 


Pupil of Rubinstein. eee 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 


BIRDICE BLYE, “2725 


‘abash Ave., CHICAGO 








SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, 


BARITONE, 
516 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


714 Steinway Hall, Chicago 
nent of ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. 
SHAKESPEARE'S Method. | CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor. 


American and English 


Ballad Singing. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Studio FINE ARTS BUILDING, 


Ensemblie or Solo. 
ORATORIO & CONCERT & RECITAL. 


Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupils. 











MNUDE INGLE FRANCIS, soreane covowarora 


HN J. HATTSTAEDT, 
> 508 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. if ‘anton GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, 








W. C. E. SEEBOECK 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS B 


PIANIST, = 


ILDING, CHICAGO, 








KARLETON HACKETT, 
i returned from 


urope, where he 


made very successful Catalogue mailed free. 


Noyes B. MINER, RAGNA 
LINNE, MABEL GoopwiIn, LOUISE BLISH, Singing ; | 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Victor GARWOOD, ALLEN | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 


Kimball Building. 243 Wabash Avenue, (HICAGO. 


Organ; JAN VAN 





appearances. 


ILL. 





EDITH GRAMM, 


SOPRANO. ae 
Address: 


Gerald Gerome,... | 


TENOR. 


Piano; | OORDT, Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition ; 
AN KALAS, Violoncello, and thirty other superior 
instructors. 
243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 
EXPONENT 
TRABADELO. 
{ OPERA. 


SONG RECITAL. 





607 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO. 





MUSICAL COURIER, 224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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From Paris. 
Music at the Exposition. 


(Continued from last week.) 


HACUN a son tour! La belle musique a du 
attendre! Mais enfin, ca y est! 
The Exposition of Music was officially 





opened this week at the grand Exposition. 
This opening was held in the Trocadéro Palace. is 

The “Exposition” consists in a series of concerts organ 
ized by a commission under the direction of the Ministre 
des Beaux Arts. The series five divisions: 
French music, foreign music, chamber music and singing 
music dramatic and symphonic, and organ music. 


consists of 


The French series (to consist of ten festivals of some 
half dozen works each dramatic and symphonic) was 
opened by M. Saint-Saéns in a cantata to Electricity! 


For a composer so eminently descriptive as this master, 
and for a man imbued with the spirit of the age, this hymn 
to the Queen of the Day must have been interesting 
work. It begins with a prelude, followed by a recitative; 
then darkness, followed by lightning flashes and organ 
The feverish flashes of Nature cap 


tured and directed by the hand of Science, and a blare 


thunder first are 


of trumpets proclaims the victory. A soprano solo pro- 
claims this triumph and a choir assents, when a grand en- 
Mile. Aite was the 


need wish 


semble close the symphony. soloist 


of the occasion, and no greater ova- 


tion. M 
Che program contained, further, works of the old mas- 
Lulli, Gluck, Berlioz and 


the modern 


singer 
laffanel was director. 


Jannequin; then 
Of the above, Gluck and 


ters, Greétry, 


Gounod for side. 


Lulli were the only foreigners. Grétry originally Belgian 
French. 
official organ concert was an extremely inter 


but naturalized 

rhe first 
esting one. The organist chosen for the occasiog was M. 
\dolphe 
Blind Asylum here, near the Invalides. 
consisted 3ach Fugue in G 
Widor’s Third Symphony; “Noél Breton,” a grand chorus 


was 


Marty, professor of organ and composition at 
the The program 
fragments of 


ola minor, 


by M. Adolphe Marty; Bach Aria fer violin; a Tocatta in 
B minor, by M. Gigout; Fantaisie in C major, César 
Franck; “Fragment of Provincial Christmas,” by M. 


Marty, and a Finale by the Baron de la Tombelle. 

rhis interesting organist passed all his studies at the 
with which he is now 
He passed from there to the Conservatoire and won his 


He also studied composi- 


institution so proudly connected. 
first prize under César Franck. 
tion under Guiraud. He was soon after nominated organ- 
ist of one of the most important churches in Paris, that of 
Meantime he 
Mont- 
pellier, Valenciennes, Orleans and other cities of France, 
Holland He interesting 
is but thirty-four years of age, and is married to a 


His 


Saint Francois Xavier, near the Invalides 


has given important concerts in Paris, Toulouse, 


and also in has written much 


music, 


charming French woman who was one of his pupifs 


lessons are highly prized by organ students 
Che first series of chamber music concerts consisted of 
a quintet, by Frank Yanthis; a vocal quartet, C. Pierné; 


Variations Chromatiques,” by Bizet; a piano selection; 


melodies by M. Duparc, and a trio serenade, by Reber. 
rhe seance devoted to works of foreign authors was 

greatly enjoyed, especially by critics and connoisseurs in 

search for novelty and comparison. The musicians of the 


Conservatoire Concert Society were directed by M. Conrad 


Nordgrist, who is greatly approved of by the critics. 
\pplause was warm and unprejudiced. Indeed it must be 
aid that the French are always ready to concede to real 


talent and merit, and immediately lower colors of pre- 
ce or patriotism before it. This spirit grows on them, 


the anti-Wagner fiasco, they have lost 


ud 


too. Ever since 


faith in obstinacy 

\mong the foreign selections were those by Wilhelm 
Stenhammar, Andreas Hallen, Frantz Berwald, Albert 
Rubenson, Ludvig Norman, August Sodermann, Hugo 


Alfen; all more or less unknown. 


\bout the ist of August will open the International Con- 


names 


gress of Theatrical Art. This word “theatre” over here 
comprises the domain of lyric art as well as that simply 
theatrical, as we have it. The subjects treated will be the 
architecture and construction of buildings, their lighting 
and heating, security of spectators, machinery, decoration 
and costumes; also the treatment of and between directors, 
artists, authors’ &c. 

The list of members interested in this matter is a long 
and worthy one. The Ministre des Beaux Arts is presi- 
dent. MM. Sardou, Massenet, Reyer, Gailhard, Cla etic, 
Bornier, Carré, Ginisty, Dubois are among the promot- 
ors, and various directors and chefs are on commissions. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that these honorable gentlemen, 
all of whom are obliged to breathe in order to live, will 
consider the matter of ventilation in their debates. 

* * * 


A matter in connection with the Exposition which is 
seriously disturbing the peace of sightseers is the practice 
of closing up all the exhibition buildings at 6 o'clock, 
leaving open only those which cater to hunger and thirst, 
and the side shows, which people can have any day and 
any common fair. 

People who are here for a few days, but who cannot go 


at 


all day, find gates and bars before them, and a battle with 
pensions during the best part of 
the twenty-four hours. Many people cannot go before 
4 or 5 o'clock, many at all till evening. Even 
those going all day could divide better a day that lasted 


busses, flacres and 


not 


till 10, and also manage to have a little repose as well 
Why not leave the whole thing open till 11, and charge 
2 francs instead of 1? 
* * * 

Victor Hugo died on Wagner's birthday 

The Yersin sisters are in Paris. Obliged to return to 
the States in August, their time here is filled to the minute 
What with conference giving, the difficult search for suit- 
able material of which to make apostles of their wonder 
ful system, the giving of lessons insisted upon by num 
bers here, their numerous visitors, and the wardrobe atten- 
tion necessary to their busy and varied life, their moments 
of “vacation” are few and far between 


Their presence is demanded in New York to found a 


big school. They are also in request by members of élite 
families for proper preparation in French culture; they are 
wanted by lecture bureaus to travel and expose the system 
and they are wanted in various cities of the Union simply 
to teach and make teachers. The educators of the States 
should by all means avail themselves of their presence, as 
the Yersins are badly wanted in Paris. The 
not always remain away from their native city 


sisters will 


* * aa 


Mme. Berthe Marx Goldschmidt gave a charming re 
ception to Sarasate, on the occasion of his passing through 
The salons were filled at an early hour, for the 
Quatuor by F. Bernard 


Paris 
violin artist is adored in 
and by Saint-Saens were played by MM. Sarasate, Mon- 
teux and Abbiate, and the delicious pianist that is Berthe 
Marx Goldschmidt. 

Among the company were M 
of Madame Goldschmidt, and 
baby daughter of two years, whose first appearance at a 
M. Marx was leading ‘cellist at the 


Paris. 


Marx, the gifted father 
“Totote,” her dear little 


performance it was 
Opéra for many years, and speaks with pleasure of play- 
ing in a representation of ‘Mors et Vita,” under the di- 
rection of Gounod himself. His grandson, a handsome 
young fellow, in business in Berlin, now on a visit home, 
and himself a talented musician, was also present at this 
On Totote’s last birthday Sarasate pre 
She already lisps 
\t 


was 


agreeable féte. 
sented her with a lovely little violin. 
her solfege, and sings and dances in time and tune. 
M. Baldelli’s last concert, where Sarasate played, it 
M. Goldschmidt, who for years was his accompanist, who 
accompanied him. 

Voila une famille de musiciens! 

Another public concert to chronicle of the pupils of 
Marie Roze. 

What energy it means, in addition to her arduous teach- 





ing work, to prepare every month these public affairs 
entailing, as they do, such care and responsibility! 
They are given in the public Salle du Journal, where 
there is a pleasant stage and room for a large public 
Among the pupils on this occasion were Mlles. Alaux, 
Dubret, Taber, Breu, Weiss, 


Riviere, the tenor, returned 


Amaury, Fisch, Laforcade, 
M 


from a successful engagement in Egypt, kindly was pres 


Lachand and Gureysses 


ent, and gave the réplique to the pupils. It was a most 
admirable Marie Roze 
looked lovely, and received the honors paid her with a 
She has taken 


possession of her pretty “castle” near Argenteuil, and has 


and interesting performance. 


sweet dignity that is most attractive now 
there with her one or two mothers with their daughters. 
She continues her lessons for the present at 37 Rue Jou 


bert, near the Opéra 


The baritone Ounuroff sang recently at a concert in 
which M. Stojowski was pianist. He added another step 


to his march of progress here by his admirable singing 
Calvé has always expressed herself as “hampered” by 

It is only people 

feel 


the music in acting. It is incontestable 


without any dramatic sense who do not ‘hampered” 


by music in acting 
But between that “feeling” and the decision to renounce 


her acquired position, her repertory and her immense 


emoluments jor a new and untried vocabulary of activity 


is an immense distance not yet traversed. Yet if any 
body could make it, it is Calvé. And she may. She will 
do it well if she does, and will make another fortune 
Calvé feels too much to be able to sing feeling into act 
ing. Meantime she has given up her pretty hotel, Place 
des Etats Unis, and taken one on Avenue d'lena, a loca 
tion still more important 

“Astarté” is the name of a new lyric work accepted at 


the Opéra 

Miss Claude Albright, the lovely young Mexican singer, 
because 
the Pro 
shall 
looking re 


has not been heard from for some time, but it is 


she has been busy. She is working hard with 


fessor Dubulle, and is making progress, of which we 


undoubtedly hear one of these days. She is 


markably well, and is much admired, but remains close 


to her work and study 


M. Gustave Lyon, who has recently been made Officier 
de la Legion d’Honneur, is pupil of the Ecole Polytech 
nique, one of the highest educational institutions of France 
He has been for years director of the Pleyel piano house, 
but last year became one of the company He is also 


president of the musical instrument syndicate, has developed 
and devised various valuable improvements in instruments 
notably the new harp and double piano heretofore described 
French manufac 
ture all 
this he is a first-class family man, a loyal friend and a truce 


and has been representative of musical 


at various expositions. In addition and before 


gentleman 
Mile. 


charming letters, kind words and appreciation which she 
to from the States 


Chaminade begs to thank various Americans tor 


has been receiving from time time 
She is herself appreciative, 
and our artists and composers have no ‘etter friend 
Le Vesinet, having 
tournes She is 


She is 


awake and progressive 


She 


wide 


is at home now in her lovely house at 


just returned from a successful writing, 


but much 


work is not yet completed in 


her last 
where she generally plays the piano ac 
in addition, she 


vogue in Europe, 
Sometimes, 
the 


companiments of her works 
1s obliged to hold 
several rehearsals before she considers them fit to repre 


take and put company through 


SCHAEFER anp MILLER, 
ENSEMBLE PIANISTS 
3229 Pine Street, St. Louis 
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“CONSTANT.” 

“EVERMORE.” 

“ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 

Alfred G. Robyn’s new great successes 

Address orders to 

ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 

714 Pine Street, St 
ou,” “Manzanilla” 


r Louis 
Order “‘Answer,”” “ 
direct from us. 
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OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE, 


Pianist, 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INDIANAPOLIS. 








: The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 


Opera. 
Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 
Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





Charles Humphrey, 


a 2 


Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis, 








CHARLES GALLOWAY, 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


ADDRESS :-—< 
1282 Taylor Ave., $T. LOUIS, MO. 
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sent her ideas. In general, however, the directors have By a curious coincidence the exposition of the Krupp toilets, but to others. Three concer ‘ be given, one 
o well prepared the work in advance that there is but guns rests alongside an establishment of the Red Cross or charity, in ten days The owing works are ind 
little left for her to do. Mlle. Chaminad» has had the pain — cated 
of losing both sister and grandmother this past season Overture Maitres Chanteu Symphonie, G minor 
Her mother is living with her. Le Vesinet is one of the \ young American, studying violin here, Mlle. Inez (Mozart) Leonore’ Overture, N 3; “Oberon” Over 
loveliest of all the Paris suburbs Jolivet, played at a recent Figaro Five o’Clock, and was ture and Beethoven's Symphony C min 
On the opening of the Roumanian Pavilion at the Ex most highly spoken of for it. She was, moreover, recalled Egmont” Overture, Beethoven Romance, Prelude and 
position Madame Nuovina, who is an accomplished host and played a Chopin Nocturne after a most difficult page Death of Isolde, Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastig 
ess, @ave a grand lunch on the grounds to the élite of ol Sarasate Beethoven's Symphonie Heroiqgue Schubert's Sy 
her compatriots a = phony in B flat, Scherzo by Bruch Overture Frul 
\nother pretty social musical affair was a soirée given ing’ (Goldmark), and the “Tannhaus« Overiure 


; ; Ce n'est pas » ee 1 ac 3 
by Mlle. Jeanne Willemetz and her mother in honor of ; est pas un crime, cest un acte politique 


: : Ss rec t mn s fe , 7 ; < a iaul 
the presetice in Paris of her fianes \} (van Engelbert, a ponded recently n his defense a soldier taken in a _ 


Chere they are and there is their education. Cover any 











professor of alto in the Liege Conservatoire. Several in irgil i 
, ' crime, whatever it may be, for the good of the “cause« Mrs. Virgil in the South. 
teresting works for his favorite instrument alone or in ; 
R . ” : 
, ' the ins ause” is before integ he whole , , 
combination with others were played by this interesting °™* he instant “cause put before integrity the re I the request of President McLean the S 
" st us t » thing all ar id; ’ 
anal si Mite ‘Willemets sane several waniiens. ond ructure must totter he whole thing all around; the A ihe Cy eee wes 
, ntire rale must totter Cause, cause, what worth can , . 
various artists of note took par Mademoiselle was a ‘™tre moral Cotte on ediieadtes ne Atlanta, accompanied by Master \ \ Gallu 
pupil in sor iM Mercella Presi Her fiancé is a 2 Cause be that is backed by crime! the already noted pu ' . 
, Mrs. Eleanor Cle: S ‘ S as s y al . 
erious musician, impatient of anything out high and lofty Mrs. Eleanor Cleaver is in London. he nas sung a Virgil Piano School, and gave a recita - 
thought in masicel writing of execttion ready at a concert given in aid of war sufferers, and t 14 to a large and very wore ace teeadiboaai 
> voes put sz y at s 7 , : success Sh 
Frederick M. Biggerstaff, a piano musician and critic goes without saying that she had her usual succe n PAE SPE gel RYAN Se Siena FOO 
WI ) , will have some important auditions before her return , ; 
well known to us, leaves Paris next week, via Londun, en ipparently and aroused g ine enthusiasm. « 7 
' les ‘2 re s : s or} , , 
route to the States and to his home. San Francisco. Mr M. Jules Faivre has had another triumph in his work jorce of Mrs. Virg descriptive wort Vire 
; , o ‘ sicé S S “2 . : 
Biggerstaff has done much with his music while abroad f phjlanthropy. The Musical Instrument Syndicate held) uinog wa meeatid -pimenntins tS hotograp! 
' of i st sé . S Gr: - 
first with M. Barth. in Germany. now with M. Moritz another of its vast séances this week in the srand Am iilesteations to he used in her fort Bes ok on pian 
1 " > Sor s ¢ as str 
Moszkowski here He is one f the most earnest and phitheatre of the Sorbonne It »bject was the distribu instructior a glance at which reveals peri —e fon 
conscientious of workers, which, added to his real endow tion of medals and money prizes to deserving members wishes expressed, and the proof t alue of her state 
, ; oO an F ac rofession > rizes hav : 
ment, makes his success in the future a certainty Ml f the piano manufacturing profession. These prizes have ments and the scientific principh “<e aes 
fo s F: . st alone ; : 
Moszkowski speaks most cordially of the pianist, giving ee” founded by M. Jules Faivre; first alone and now 4. \yacter Miner Walden Ga ap . , 
\ ' \ oug 1S ing - Z : Chambre ; , 
him already a liigh place in th ale of executants through his untiring influence, aided by the sean: deg PORE LE RTE sill oat nee saeell » ond oem 4d 
: Syndicate he tokens of merit are accorded by the Min fp ee add : , 
Mr. Biggerstaff prepared to take his place among ; * : evenness of tone an yy hi horoughly sical and 
isters du Commerce, de I'Industrée, des Postes et Tele rh] , SPE ML TS , , 
our home artists as concert pianist, or later as proiessor highly eft ve interpretations # number ot D 
graphes, who by their presence or by representatives tes ' ; e : 
His large experience with artists and musical doings gives ; . Classical compositions Dy st poser Is bee 
, tify to the esteem in which this philanthropic measure is) ¢} \ : 
him a fund of resource from which to draw for the ad ; a lopin lendelssohn ane iszt c thle w WwW 
; : held by the Government. The wise and generous founder coast , ; , se ‘ 
antage of either pupils or audiences He should not ae . periectly sell-possessed and genuinely happy unity 
H . | hal refuses all decoration, saying that if people in power . nterest ad . . P \ 
ave to wait long tor either e remains loyal withal to - tO erest and id @ atte 1 diet ric 
, ‘ would only occupy themselves more with the happiness ; 
the training received from his admirable early professor : , played two encores, the last one upon being 
: of those who served them they would find ample reward Res 9 8 i 
M. Louis Lisser, of San Francisco, whom he describes as a a stage tour times er nis osing nu ) 
; rs , in their own increased happiness It ascii cil ian: El \ 
savant musician, conscientiou thoroughly based, and hin , Ml tH { Was periectiy 4 tila ! \ . b 
' , ‘ 1 Fi linist Mé e erwegh } lling ¢t upon fi 
f pupil of Kullak, Liszt and Bart Vhis loyalty of a stu \ circular cut in regard to the violinist are & with telling effect upon the eag per f 
dent to an early preceptor is rare as it is just, and speaks has a brilliant array of testimony as to ats a eter audience Noticing tl and seeing ey ung 
? | rLOS « Ee > es t sso q f : 
well for Mr. Biggerstaff s nature Phe concert f Beethoven, Brahms and Mendel mn are > geete. she seeowners ; ‘ 
we M spoken of in highest terms by the press of Monte Carlo peek to all wh a ' 
\ new piano work by I \iorit OSZKOWSK Ss being 4 - < i } i va 
- ‘ | ; : ' Marseilles, Nice, Alsace, Berlin, Geneva, Frankfort, Wur sequently at 4:30 alas ste sie ‘ 
printed by Enoct prother ‘ ra touches a depart sus —_ > o i nic : 
I nt I tf I tolor t pial ducator temberg stuttgart Leipsic, Zurich & His tone, techni wished to know more I~ the successtu rethod she use 
Ti¢é 0 ecunkk lWTelLoronre FHicd ry ane t Ce s ‘ ‘ 
! ~ . te ons ] ais le circular 1s 
namely, dou thirds \s the writer says in his pretace and interpretations are highly praised Phe . * and she spoke again for two ustrating het 
‘ 7 : flattering one th oints si vished to n 
this feature of piano playing ne of its serious difh y : ’ — eee ee e 
. , - One of the very best places in Paris in which to stay Mrs. Virg and Master Miner a recit ' 
ulties is found in all styles of mposition of all epochs he I . La Villa Viol he 1 S ; : = “4 
‘ " . ' y the xposition 1s a lila 1olette, near the roca fon ( under t patronage Vi Vir rar 
rom Bach and Handel dows rl works of Hummel during I , R : = - ' Pau 
. ; ' : dero, 22 Rue Raynouard. It is almost in the Exposition Fortin in their beautifu nservatory ' vhi eat 
Chopin, | Brahms and Saint-Saéns are bristling with ; : . 
| yet tranquil shaded by trees and well kept about 250 people ind in Sumter and Columbia. S. ( 
them . . nd . 
J ; The first act of “Louise” was given at the Elysée the under the patronage of M Me P. Ey dM 
\ peculiar classification ingenious as it is valuabl d 
pe . : P : ; riders other evening, after the dinner given to the King of Swe H. Dick. Ir.. al f which were successfu 
Sil 1 s ccom sn nt ol Ss ODStacl oO ano t . 
implies the a nplishme ‘ BCS TO pret den, also the overture of “La Princesse Jaune,” by Saint Mrs. Vir eturnes , ' - 
techni This M. M wski, past master in such secrets Saéns. and a ballet of which the music was written by M of tier cnmittais aclendil fae satel 
s discov d, : gives it for the good of the nations : 
at : on and i . : - \. Gedalge Mrs. Virgil's pupil, Miss Flores lraub, who playes 
n the above work len the work comes out, as it wi . , : 
3 : Not a note of music at the Grand Prix yesterday the New York Mus Convert n at Saratoga 
ina lew wet t ms recommended to the attention ol pro " , . . 
, There was the arrival and departure of a King and a Thursday last, displayed not only a rvelous techr | 
essors and students as a vaiuabile ar ‘ ; . 
President in grand gala, guards, outriders, suites, &« the gave t her audience nterpretatior tu of gract am 
£ } 
j leor s nm ibsent tron he osition olf Switze 1 . ¢ . } >} 
Napoleon = Senne a canine ncions laa dbicaaee winning of the Grand Prix and various other races; the beauty. Her spirited interpretation of the beautiful Rhay 
land It appears that i rossing the Alps the Emperor buffet. where successes were toasted and losses drowned: a sody N 10. by | t. won for her w erited distinction 
led a halt at a little village inn, where all partook o loitering under beautiful trees in the divine decline of a [pn beauty of tone, finish and phrasing an racter 
" ) < to r ‘ 2, ' , - ap es 
such refreshment as was to be had sourg-Saint- Pierre day for the gods, all and not a note of music Nothing power and br ancy, her playing w: 
was the name of the village, and the point in the ascen but a dry drum roll as the royal parties came and went, and 
sion was reached on May 21, 1800 the ordinary caserne bugle call at the termination of the 
[he anniversary of this feast was held in the so-called = day's racing It is extraordinary here this absence « Musicale for Mrs. Graham 
) ) J Ss. ° 
Village Suisse” of the Exposition, where the old soldiers music. It makes everything so quiet and mysterious 
} g 
of the Invalides were invited, served a Swiss lunch and All the force of such occasions goes into the toilets M* anp MRS. HENRY T. FRENCH, of East Seventy 
shown a restitution of the modest room in which the Em They are not toilets, they are objects of art Dressing be second street, gave a mus e and reception 1 
peror took his glass on that day The chair, wooden comes more and more an art every day over here Untor cently for Mrs. Charlotte E. G1 un he musical pro 
bench and a few other simple articles, real or unreal, were tunately, an art in which the school changes every two gram included piano solos by Arthur B. Graham, bas 
on view, as also portraits of the good people of the inn, weeks solos by Mr. French, the host of the evening; piano solo 
. . rT al t} y < rT ) 
who were the hosts of the occasion The Marseillaise [The grand orchestra Maennergesang-verein, from by Mrs. Graham, the gue hono ind ba ye los 
was played Vienna, will be the next big event—not to the people of the by Ralph Chandles 
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NATIONAL SAENGERFEST. 


Concerts and Prize Singing Contests.- 


ELIEVERS in the influence of the planets on 
the destiny of men and nations will not be 
surprised to hear that the nineteenth National 
Saengeriest and the golden jubilee of the 

Northeastern Saengerbund of America ended amid discord 

and terrible in- 





and friction. That malign, mysterious 
fluences were combined (when the Saengerfest opened in 
Brooklyn, Saturday, June 30), to destroy the peace and 
serenity of this community, will impress all who have stud 
ied the occult sciences 
Simultaneously with the of the Saengerfest 
came the announcements of the awful horrors at the North 
German Lloyd fire at Hoboken, and the massacre of the 
(Americans and Pekin. Only the 


4,000 singers raised their voices in song were the nerves 


opening 


Europeans at when 
of thousands of people in the audience quieted. 

As stated in THe Musica Courier last week, the con- 
certs of the Saengerfest and the 
were Held at the Thirteenth Regiment Armory in Brooklyn, 
and just here it might be added, if the prize singing contests 
would no protests 


prize singing contests 


had been eliminated there have been 


and no threats. 
The three concerts of the Saengeriest were a great suc 
all—the conductor, 


the soloists and the choruses 


cess, and reflected creditably on the 
ommiitee, The walls and 


balconies of the great armory were resplendent with ban 
ners and flags. The seats for the singers were arranged iv 
tiers on the stage, and viewed from the distance looked 


ke a mammoth ladder stretching skyward. 

The orchestra of 125 men was grouped below the tiers 
i seats and directly in front of the conductor’s stand 
[his stand was elevated and resembled a pulpit in the 
Roman Catholic churches, from which sermons are «e 
ivered on special occasions, was very imposing and 


greatly enhanced Conductor Claassen’s appearance when 


e mounted the elevation with baton in hand 


The first concert Monday night, July 2, was opened 
ith the “Rienzi’’ overture, and was followed with the 
ilestival song, “Wacht Auf, es taget’” (Kirchl), sung by 
the grand male chorus of 4,000 voices to orchestral a 


aad 


lhis All 


fail to idequately describe the. beautiful effects of 


ympaniment proved a thrilling number 


ectives 
The general idea is that 


the immense body of singers 


tistic results cannot be obtained from a monster chorus, 
and ordinarily this is true, but the body of male singers 
heard at the Saengerfest comprised the “cream” of the 
singing societies of the Northeastern Saengerbund. For 
years these men have been rehearsing regularly in their 


from all the choral singing 


tho: 


and it was evident 
the 


ughly prepared 


societies 


heard at “fest” that every participant had been 


Such pianissimos, such shading, such in 


tonation and such enunciation were probably never heard 


before from so great a chorus 

fhe German Ambassador, Baron von Holleben, who o¢ 

ipied a box, it was reported, declared that he had never 
heard such superb choral singing even in Germany. After 
the first choral number the audience gave a rousing ova 
tion to the singers 

When quiet was restored the first soloist of the evening. 
\liss Louise B. Voigt, appeared before the great audience 
She received a hearty welcome, the singers uniting with the 


house Accompanied by the 


“Dich Halle,” 


sympathetic voice 


the body of the 
Miss Voigt, 
Her 
hall, 


for her enthusiastic plaudits and cheers 


sang theure from 


rich and com 


and her broad, dramatic delivery of 
W ign¢ r’s aria won 
The united chorus, unaccom 


die 


om audience and singers 
touching ballad, ‘‘Griisse an 
Silcher 


of the evening, Van der 


pat g Kromer’s 


ied, san 
Heimath,” and “Der Barde,” by 


\tter 





“at +} 
Came tie 


Stucken’s symphonic festival prologue. In conducting 
this, Mr. Claassen did the best he could with the orchestra, 
but it was apparently difficult for him to keep the musi- 
cians with him. Van der Stucken’s work is strongly 
written, dignified, musicianly, and very appropriate for 
the times and occasion. The idea which the composer 
seeks to convey is a meeting of singers, assembled to pre- 
sent the glories of peace in a time of turbulence and war. 
There are contests and laments from the peoples of the 
earth, but peace is finally declared, and the work closes 
impressively with the old chorale, “Now Thank We All 
Our God.” The singers helped to make the climax ef- 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s composition was written 
The work is scored for full orchestra 


fective. 
for the Saengerfest. 
with bells, and four additional trumpets for the heralds. 

The formal presentation of the Kaiser’s prize was the 
next feature of the evening. The beautiful trophy was 
carried by two porters upon the stage and there placed on the 
conductor s stand, where the entire audience could see it. 
In the meantime the audience and singers applauded rap- 
turously, and a part of this enthusiasm was for Ambassa- 
dor Von Holleben. The German Minister was accompan- 
ied to the platform by S. K. Saenger, president the 
United Singers of Brooklyn, and Carl Lenz, of Newark, 
N. J., president of the Northeastern Saengerbund. 

Baron Von Holleben made an elegant address, in which 
he embodied a greeting from the Emperor, whom, the 
speaker said, was delighted to know that German idealism, 
the German love of song and other German virtues had been 
transplanted from the Fatherland to the United States. 

President Saenger responded for the United Singers of 
Brooklyn, and President Lenz for the Northeastern Saen- 
gerbund. Three rousing cheers were given for the Kaiser, 
another round of cheers for Ambassador Von Holleben. 
Conductor Claassen raised his baton and the singers sang 
“Die Wacht am Rhein.” The Emperor’s trophy was then 
carried to the vestibule of the armory and there placed in 


of 


the inclosure with the other prizes. 

This over, the concert was resumed. 

The pioneer singing society of America, the Philadel- 
phia Maennerchor, organized December 12, 1835, sang 
“Am Straude” and “V6glein Wohin so Schnell,” by S. L. 
Hermann, the conductor of the society, who also led his 
singers in their singing. The orchestra played two num- 
bers of the “Peer Gynt” suite, and the grand chorus sang 
“Das alte Miitterchen” (Spicker), and “Fahrwohl” (Kie- 
The latter was selected as the second prize song 
for the Saengerfest. Miss Voigt sang in the duet from 
“The Flying Dutchman” with the the 
male chofus sang “Im Lager der Bauern,” by Spielter, and 
then the concert closed with “Hail Columbia!” 


serling). 


orchestra, great 


* * * 


Three thousand school children and a female chorus of 
500 voices appeared at the matinee concert Tuesday, July 
3. The soloists were Sara Anderson, Joseph S. Baernstein 
and Earl Gulick. The orchestra and ladies’ chorus were 
conducted by Felix Jaeger and A. S. Caswell, superintend- 
ent of musical instruction in the Brooklyn public schools, 
conducted the children’s choir. The young people sang 
remarkably well, but in all justice it should be stated that a 
share of the credit for this belongs to Caswell’s assistants. 
The singing of the ladies’ chorus was disagreeably throaty 
at times. The tone production was very bad, and the de 
fects were especially marked after listening the night be- 
fore to the resonant “open throated” singing of the mefi. 

Miss Anderson sang in her brilliant style the scene and 
grand aria Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,”’ with 
which she has delighted audiences in New York. The 
carrying quality of her voice surprised many. The young 
singer was received with enthusiasm, and after she fin 
ished her aria, the children gave her an ovation. The 
orchestral accompaniment for the Tschaikowsky aria was 


from 


afternoon Miss Anderson the solo in Hofmann’s 
“Song of the Norns.” 

Mr. Baernstein sang an aria from Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe”’ 
in admirable style and from his finished delivery demon 
strated that he is advancing rapidly in his art. 
is one of the most difficult in opera repertory and for Mr. 
Baernstein’s sake it is to be hoped that he will have an 
opportunity to sing it in a smaller hall at some future 
time. Mr. Baernstein, too, received a warm welcome from 


the audience and singers. 


sang 


This aria 


Earl Gulick, who has been made an honorary member 
of the Young People’s Chorus, received an ovation that 
would have made a candidate for political honors green 
with envy. The boy soprano sang “Home, Sweet Home,” 
and his sweet, true voice was clearly heard to the further 
end of the armory. His solo was introduced between the 
verses of “My Old Kentucky Home,” sang by the girls of 
senior division. Then for the 
Mr. Caswell pinned a medal on his coat, the 


the followed new honors 
gifted Earl. 
tribute from the young people to the youthful singer, and 
the gift, together with the 
lighted Master Earl and greatly gratified his parents 

The choruses heard on Tuesday afternoon were “Ameri 
ca;” ‘Pilgrims’ Song” (Verdi); “Give Thy Heart's Best 
Treasure” (Rowley), junior division; “Largo” (Handel), 
arranged for female chorus and orchestra, by Felix Jaeger; 
“The Night” (Hager); “My Heart's in the Highlands” 
Penschell), “Nature” full 
chorus; “The Loreley,” in German (Silcher), advanced 
division chorus; “The Herdsman” 
advanced divisions; “The Red, White and Blue” 
full chorus; “My Old Kentucky Home” 
of the senior division; “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” 
(Knight), senior division; “The Lost Chord” (Sullivan), 
girls of the senior division and full chorus; “Die Wacht 
“God Bless America” “The 
full chorus. During the singing 


enthusiasm, must have de 


ladies’ chorus; (Emerson), 
(Abt), junior and 
(Shaw), 
(Foster), girls 


of 


am Rhine;” (Caswell), and 
Star Spangled Banner,” 
of the patriotic songs, the children waved flags, and when 
“Die Wacht am Rhine” 
American flags were used in the demonstration. 


The 


was sung, German as well as 


numbers Tuesday afternoon included, 
“Romantic Overture” (Ludwig Thuille); Wedding March 
from August Walther’s “Hiawatha” Suite; “Toreador et 
Andalouse,” from “Bal Costume” (Rubinstein); Overture 
to “Mignon” (Thomas), and “Rakoczy March” (Berlioz 
An immense audience attended the final concert, Tuesday 
evening, July 3 Arthur Claassen conducted again. The 
soloists were Miss Louise Voigt, Mme. Josephine Jacoby, 


orchestral 


and Carl Schlegel 
It is a pleasure to record that the orchestra played much 
The 


Pre 


better at the last evening concert than at the first 
orchestral numbers included “The Meistersinger” 
lude (Wagner) the “Egmont” overture (Beethoven) and 
the “Kaiser March” (Wagner). The great chorus again 
aroused enthusiasm by With the orchestra 
the chorus sang, after “The Meistersinger” Prelude, “In 
Sturmnacht” (Altenhoper). Unaccompanied thx 
sang ““Mutterliebe” (Voigt), “Wer Weiss Wo” 
(Koemmenich), selected as the first prize song by the 
“My Old Kentucky 


chorus 


its singing. 


einer 
chorus 


music committee of the Saengerfest ; 
Home” text), score arranged for 
Van der Stucken; “Die Loreley” (Silcher). 

Madame Jacoby, the first soloist of the ev ening, was re- 


(German male 


by 


ceived with great enthusiasm, and it is a pleasure to re- 
cord that she never sang better. Her resonant contralto 
tones rang out like strains from an organ in her solo, 
“Der Geiger von G'miind,” by Reinhold Hermann. Con 
tralto voices usually do not sound to advantage in a huge 
hall like that of the drill State armory, but 
thanks to the purity of her voice and correct intonation 


room of a 
Madame Jacoby's voice could be heard easily in all parts 
of the building 

Miss Voigt’s solo at the last concert was “Ocean du Un 
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geheurer,’ from Weber's “Oberon,” and the writer cun 
only add what was previously written of Miss Voigt’s 
singing. The young soprano scored a big success. 
Miss Voigt and Madame the duet 
“The Prophet,” and in this number both singers covered 


Later 
Jacoby sang from 
themselves with glory. 

Mr. Schlegel, who possesses a baritone voice of delight 
ful quality, sang the solo, “In Einer Sturmnacht,” and he, 
too, received a very hearty welcome. With the orchestra 
the United Chorus sang “‘Siegesgesang der Deutchen,” by 
Franz Abt, and the cencert was closed with “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” in which the audience joined with the 
singers. 

> + 


Prize Singing Contests. 


With the opening of the prize singing contesis, Monday, 


July 2, came the “tug of war.” The men chosen to “sit” 


as judges and decide on the merits of the societies were 
Hinrichs, New York; August Bischoff, 


Hermann, Philadelphia; Carl Riegg, Newark, 


Gustav 3rooklyn; 


Samuel L 


N. J., and Richard Ortmann, Baltimore 
The first contest was by the individual societies of the 

first class in compeition for the first prize in that class. 
rhe societies who entered the race were: 

Halévy Singing Society, New York 

Quartet Club, Hoboken, N. J 

Musical Art Club, Baltimore, Md 

Franz Schubert Musical Club, New York 


> 


Einkland, Providence, R. | 

Columbia, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mozart-Verein, New York 

Quartet Club, Philadelphia, Pa 

Harmonie, Newark, N. J 

Harmonie, Philadelphia, Pa 
All the above societies under their respective conductors 
A difficult and lugubrious com 
He The United 
Societies of the following cities also sang Monday after 


sang Monday afternoon 


position, ‘““‘Hiinengraber,” by Ernest iser 


noon : 
First class—Philadelphia, Pa Newark, N. J New 
York, N. Y.; Hudson County, N. J.; Baltimore, Md 


Long Island City, N. J.; Camden, N. J. 
The United Societies from the cities each sang a differ 


Second class 


ent composition, all of them popular Maennerchor chor 

While the matinee concert was in progress in the armory 
on Tuesday afternoon, July 3, the competitors in the sec 
ond and third classes contested at the Brooklyn 


of Music 


Academy 
The contesting societies were: 

Second Class. 
Liederkranz, Syracuse, N. Y 
Phoenix, Newark, N. J 
Liederkranz, Philadelphia, Pa 
Harmonie, New York 
Schwab Saengerbund, Newark, N. J 
Rheinpfalzer Musical Club, New York 
Concordia, Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Kreutzer Quartet Club, New York 


Concordia, Newark, N. J 


Pfalzer Harmonie, Philadelphia. Pa 
Arion, Baltimore, Md 
Arion, Jersey City, N. J 
Liederkranz, Elizabeth, N. J 

Third Class. 
Frohsinn, Baltimore, Md 
Allemania, Concordia, New York 


Maennerchor, Albany, N. Y 
Orpheus, Newark, N. J 
Lieder-Verein, Philadelphia, Pa 
Einigkeit, Staten Island, N. Y 
Uhland Bund, New York 
\llemania, Philadelphia, Pa 
Junger Maennerchor, Scranton. 
The most exciting session of the Saengerfest, however, 
was the singing on the Fourth of July morning for the 
This contest, it is understood, was 


Kaiser's prize open 


to any society in the Northeastern Saengerbund and for 
some five Brooklyn societies and 
only three outside of Brooklyn were entered as competi- 


unaccountable reason 


tors for the Kaiser’s prize. These eight societies were: 
Arion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Williamsburg Saengerbund, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Deutscher Liederkranz, Brooklyn, N. Y 
West Newark Quartet Club, Newark, N. J. 
Saengerbund, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia, Pa 
Beethoven Liederkranz, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Kreutzer Quartet Club, New York 
The music for “Das Deutsche Lied,” the for 


prize song 


the Kaiser’s trophy, was written by Peter Fassbaender, a 
Swiss composer, and was selected from 307 other composi 


tions. It 


s a beautiful song and one that promises to bi 
The 
Adolf Hachtmann, and this was selected by 
the the 


heard frequently in the assemblies of German singers 
poetry is by 
Mr. Saenger, 
Brooklyn 
Since the judges announced their decisions the air 


president of United Singers o 
has 
been filled with threats, recriminations and indignant pro 
the singing 


not the only ones who are protesting against the decision 


tests. The members of various societies are 


of the “five wise men.” The Thirteenth Regiment Armory 


on Fourth of July morning contained all the musicians 
and musical connoisseurs who happen to be in town, and 
the these will hardly agree with the verdict 
Tut 
tive heard the prize singing on Monday afternoon, July 2, 


majority of 
of the five judges MusicaL Courier’s representa 
as well as the exciting contest for the Kaiser’s prize on 
Fourth of July morning, and the score, impartially made 
by the representative of this paper, is at variance with that 
of the judicial board chosen by the Saengerfest commit 
Phat 
tween the Arion of Brooklyn and the Junger Maenner 


tee these five judges should announce a “tie” be 


chor of Philadelphia surprised almost everybody who lis 
tened to the singing of these societies. The Arions, under 


their conductor, Arthur Claassen, sang first, and the sec 


ond society to be heard was the Brooklyn Saengerbund 


Louis Koemmenich, the conductor 
Alle 
and the third society to appear was the Junger Maenner- 
the 


The society ffom Philadelphia sang 


under the direction of 


of the local Saengerbund gute dirig esind Drei,” 


chor, of Philadelphia, under leadership of its con 
ductor, Carl Saamans 
far better than either of the Brooklyn societies that pre 
ceded it 4 whirlwind of enthusiasm greeted the Phila 


delphians after they had finished the song, and their con 
, 


eight so 
Sev 


ductor, Mi 

the 
eral representatives from the daily press left the armory 
singing of 
Brooklyn newspaper 


Saamans, was the only leader of the 


cieties in contest who received a double recall 


after the the Philadelphians, because, as one 


man declared, “they,” meaning the 


Philadelphians, “have got the prize.” 


In all points the “Quaker City’ singers reached a high 


standard. In their shading their singing equaled an or 


chestra at its best. It was one of the most superb illustra 


tions of male choral singing that the writer of this article 
ever heard 

Phe 
lyn Saengerbund sang better than the 
rue Musical 


that opinion is worth as much as that of any of the judges 


Arions, of Brooklyn, sang well, too, but the Brook 


Arions—that is, in 


the opinion of CourRIER representative, and 


Ihe Brooklyn Arions made a splendid climax in the fortis 
simo, “Wie nehmen sie das ganse Herz,” but in the matter 
and enunciation, the Brooklyn Saen 


the Brook- 


of shading, intonation 


gerbund scored points ahead of those made by 


lyn Arion The fact that the judges gave the Brooklyn 
Arion seven points more than the Brooklyn Saengerbund 
seems a musical as well as arithmetical mystery If the 


judges had announced a “tie” between the Brooklyn Arion 
and Brooklyn Saengerbund it would have caused some dis 
appointment in the ranks of these two societies, but in other 
quarters their decision would have received respectful sub 
mission. 

But when these judges, in spite of the opinion of mu 
sicians and critics, come out and announce a “tie” between 


the Arion, of Brooklyn, and the Junger Maennerchor, of 


11 


all the just people who heard 
the singing by these societies to enter an emphatic protest 


Philadelphia, it is time for 
against the decision of the judges. By their decision, as it 
now stands, the Brooklyn Arions are to have the Kaiser's 
prize for the next eighteen months, and then the other so 
ciety, the Junger Maennerchor, of Philadelphia, is to keep 
it until the opening of the Saengerfest of 1903 at Baltimore 

rhere have been many protests against the other decisions 
of the judges, and some of them seem justifiable. The list 


n the first, second and third classes and the awards are as 


follows 

First Class.—First—Hoboken Quartet Club; prize, a 
grand piano 

Second—Franz Schubert Maennerchor, New York; Mu 
sical Art Club, Baltimore; Philadelphia Quartet Club 
prize, a portrait bas relief of Henset 

Third—Mozart Verein, New York; prize, painting of 
Beethoven 

Fourth—Harmonie, Philadelphia; prize ilver loving 
cup 

rhe winning societies in the second class were 

First—Concordia, of Wilkesbarr« prize, baby grand 
piano 

Second—Harmonie, New York; Pfaelzer Harmonie 
Philadelphia; Liederkranz, Elizabeth; prize, bas relief of 
Mayer Olbersleben 

rhird—Kreutzer Quartet, New York; Arion, Baltimore 
prize, painting of Beethoven 

Fourth—Schwaebischer Saengerbund, of Newark; prize 


silver loving cup 
The winning societies in the third class were 


First—Einnigkeit, Staten Island; Allemania, Philadel 


phia; prize, upright piano 


Second—Allemania Cordialia, New York; prize, bronze 
bas relief of Rheinberger 

Third—Frohsinn, Long Island City; Liedervelein, Phila 
delphia; Maennerchor, Elizabeth; prize, silver loving cup 

Fourth—Uhland Bund, New York; prize, silver loving 
cup ° 

Prizes for United Singers. 

The prizes for the United Singers of city and county or 
ganizations were won by 

First Class—First, Baltimore; prize, bust of Wagner 

Second—New York city; prize, golden lyre presented by 


the Turners, of Philadelphia 





Second Class—Long Island City; prize, bust of Abt 

he saengerfest committee sent the following dispatch 
to Baron von Holleben, the German Ambassador to the 
United States 

Five hundred delegates, representing the Northeastern Saenger 
bund of America—with 8,000 singers and 500,000 passive members 

convention assembled, tender t the Emperor of Germany 
through you $s representative in this yur adopted country, our 
most sincere and heartfelt thanks for S generous and magnificent 
gift Cart Lenz, President 

Adolf Hachtmann, the author of the poetry Das 
Deutsche Lied,” was presented to the audience on th 
Fourth of July morning by August H. Tiemann, the first 
ice-president of the executive board and presiding officer 

the festival The modest demeanor of ‘this talented 
man was in marked contrast to the self-assertive, self 
seeking attitude of some of the “big guns the festival 
What will the rest of the world think when it hears that 
five of the eight societies that « ympeted for the Kaiser's 
prize belong to Brooklyn, the city where the festival was 


held? This of itself is an affront to good manners and a 
violation of the laws of hospitality But then it takes all 
kinds of people to make a world and all kind 7% Singers 
to make a saengerfest 

P. S.—Since the above was written it has been reported 


Maennerchor, of Philadephia, has threat 
ened to sue for the Kaiser’s prize 


that the Junger 
At all events, this singing 


ociety will refuse to “take” the prize for eighteen mont! 
ifter the Arion Society, of Brooklyn, has finished wit! 
the ‘first honor 

\s the Kaiser's prize is a rotary one (the winning s 
ciety can hold only for three years), the Brooklynites 
could have waited for the next Saengerfest before enterit 


the contest 
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At Goshen, N. Y., June 28, a piano recital was given 
by Mrs. W. H. Wyker’s pupils 
Mrs. F. W. Abel and her class gave a musicale at her 


residence on McMaster street, Owego, N. Y., recently. 
\ piano recital! was given by Miss Marie Schade, at the 
house of Mrs. Grinnell Willis, Morristown, N. J., last week. 


Garnet Hedge, Miss Louise Wilkinson, Mrs. Hedge and 


Mrs. N. I. Garrison gave a concert at Rapid City, S. D., 
late in June. 

\ musical was given in June at the home of Mr. aad 
Mrs. Leon Thompson, Bath, N. Y., assisted by well 


known talent 

Che pupils of Miss Lotta J. Hyatt, of Rochester, gave a 
musical at the home of Mrs. F. W. Potter, in Churchville, 
N. Y., June 26. 

Che third and last musical of the year given by Miss Van 
Dorn's pupils was held at the Congregational Church, Lo 
rain, Ohio, June 20 
Mrs. A. C 


sical of the season at the 


Harding's music class gave the closing mu 
sainbridge Street Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Va., June 26 

\ song recital was given June 28 by Miss E 
Bagley before a large audience in Miss Barnes’ studio, 653 
Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Phe pupils of Miss Helen F 


Miriam 


Jenson, teacher of pial 


and organ, assisted by Miss Ella Winslow, soprano, gave 


A recital Puinam, Conn., last week 


\ musicale was given in June at the home of H. D 


in 
Pearson, in Hunter Park, Duluth, Minn., under the direc 
tion of A. C. Pearson, of Colorado Springs 

On June 5 the pupils of Miss May Vincent Whitney, the 


instructor of instrumental Drew, gave a 


forme! music at 
musical in the Y. M. C. A. hall at Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. Abbie Gebhard Johnson gave a recital at he: 
studio, Kalamazoc, Mich., recently. The occasion was 
the final performance of her pupils for the season. 


Miss Dora Taylor was heard recently in the fourth re 
of the festival week of music, given in Jacoby’s Music 


a 


cital 
Hall, 
Music 

The third in the 


Newark under the auspices of-the College of 


series of concerts that Mrs. Bessie Story 


Rogers is giving tor the benefit of the organ fund took 


place in the Universalist Church, Pigeon Cove, Mass., 
June 19 
Miss S. E. Herrick, contralto, and Clarence Phillip, vio 


linist, of Troy, N. Y., have accepted an engagement at the 
Hotel South Mass., during July 
and August 

Miss Elizabeth Flickinger, Miss Mary Stokes and Mas 
DeWitt, June 


made their début in a piano program at the First Bap- 


Idlewild, Williamstown, 


ter Guy Metcalfe, three pupils of Burton C 
»& 


tist Church, Delaware, Ohio 
lo the number of about twenty-five the pupils of Miss 
Belle 


Fitchburg, 


a piano recital in Wallace Hall, 
recently Miss Willard, 
John Willard played the violin obli- 


sreckenridge gave 
Mass.., 


assisted 


Bessie Joy 
contralto, 
gato 

26 
the studio of the teacher, 


\ piano and Song recital occurred June 26 at No. 
Frost avenue, ie 
Miss Eva Root. The pupils on the program were Anna 
Durkee, Alice Billington, Isabel Martin, Julia Wood, Edith 
Schultz, Muriel Day, Gertrude Luther, Ida Manning, Jessie 
Ethel 


Rochester, 


Bacheler, Carolyn Lewis, Dorothy Moses, Annis, 


MUS 








Jessie Glasgow, Genevieve Farren, Mary Conolly, Elsie 
Billington, George Moses, Eva Root 

The second annual piano recital of the pupils of Miss 
Catherine A. Cull, of Concord, N. H., took place June 28 
Miss Ardelle Nourse, Mrs. MacClough, soprano, of Shir 
ley, Frederick Sullivan and J. A. Lebel assisted 

The recital given by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stayton 
Thompson's pupils at Petersburg, Va., June 26, was a de- 
cided success. E. A. Morrison, Miss Mary Hartley, Mary 
Leigh, Nannie West and Miss Ida Robinson took part. 

Among the recent graduates of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, Mass., the present season were 
Miss Carolyn M. Atwood, daughter of Samuel Adams At 
wood, of North Miss Rose E. O'Toole, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Miss Louise Bruen and a number of her pupils gave a 
piano recital June 25 at her home in Easi Seventh street, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Bechstedt, soprano; Richard Hitchcock, baritone, and John 


Easton, and of 


Miss Bruen was assisted by Miss Carrie 


Healy, violinist. 

The pupils of Miss Marie A. S. Soule, assisted by Miss 
Miss Gill, violinist, 
salesroom Eilers’ 


Helen Goss, vocalist, and Frances 


gave recital at the new of Piano 


House, 351 Washington street, Portland, Ore., Thursday 


a 


evening, June 28. 


The Euterpean Male Quartet, composed of Geo. P. 
Chatterton, C. K. Howard, H. E. Graham and R. F. 
Lilly, assisted by Miss Louise Roth and Paul Schleyer, 


gave a concert at the Kingston Opera House, Circleville. 
Ohio, on the evening of July 2. 

Talented pupils under the direction of Mrs. L. E. 
ter rendered a charming program last week in King Hill 
Building, St. Joseph, Mo. Part I of the musicale was par 
ticipated in Smith, \rena, 
Kemper, Baby Chase and Mrs. Carter 

The following pupils of Miss Emilie Zangrandi gave a 
f the Second Congrega 
Miss Leah 

Atwood, 


Car 


by Misses Patterson, Taylor, 


musical recital in the parlors « 
tional Church, New London, Conn., June 26: 
Connell, Miss Wilkinson, Miss 
Miss Esther Schmitt and Miss Charlotte Joseph. 

Arthur B. Morrill gave a musical at New Haven, Conn., 
sister, Miss Fletcher, of Portland, 
sings delightfully. Miss Noyes, the Misses Parmelee, Mrs 
Charles Worthington Vishno and Mrs. A. Robert 
Martin played the piano 


Fannie Annie 


June 27, for her who 
Heaton 
son sang, and Mrs. George B 

The St. James’ Choral Society held a concert June 26 
in the St. George’s Hall, Fall River, Mass. The entire 
affair was in charge of William Holden, and Joseph Wes 
tall was chairman. Among 
Mrs. J. Clarence Read, Miss Sherman and Messrs. Feeney 


those who took part were 
and Butterworth 

Mrs. Wasgatt’s pupils were assisted at a recent 
Annie W. Whittredge, of Law 
rence; Harry W. Libby, Dr. O. E. Wasgatt. Miss Bertha 
Smith, of Boston, Roland J 


gave a ‘cello solo and there were two numbers by Wasgatt’s 


concert 
in Bangor, Me., by Mrs 
was accomponist Sawyer 
string orchestra. 

Early in June Mrs. S. S. Stearns’ advanced class gave 
its last recital for this season in the residence of Fred C 
Steglich, 33 Julia street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
by Mrs. Willaim Miss Grace Kohlepp, 
vocalist, and Miss Clara Brechting, Mrs. Wil 
liam Haire, Mrs. Post, and Miss Josephine Brechting, ac 


companist 


They were 
assisted Gibson, 


violinist ; 


The recitals on Monday afternoon and evening at Ban 
gor, Me., by Miss Garland’s piano pupils, showed the best 
work ever attained by these young people. In the even 
ing by special request, Misses Edith and Mabel Sawyer 
and Miss Lillian Fellows repeated their numbers to allow 
friends who were unable to attend at 4 o'clock to hear 
their work 

At Fremont, Neb., June 19, the pupils of Mrs. Jean Boyd 
gave a recital at the Congregational Church. They were 
assisted by Miss Charlotte Anderson and Miss Marie Haas. 
Those taking part were Misses Mary Gannon, Jeanne Boyd, 
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Bessie Price, Marcella Records, Laura Wolz, Jennie Marr, 
Sophia Sonin, Bertha Bodell, Lela Brooks, Nina White. 
Marion Wilcox, Amelia Balduff and Ida Wolz and Masters 
Harold Blumenthal and John Gannon. 


The local piano pupils of Mrs. C. C. Van Hoosen. of 
Homer, and the pupils of L. 1. Wellman gave a recital at 
Mr. Wellman’s residence, McGraw, N. Y., in June, as 
sisted by Mrs. A. P. McGraw, G. H. Maricle and Dr. H 
S. Braman, of Homer. 

Those who took part in the musical at Mrs. C. P 
Gaines’ residence, Canton, N. Y.; last week were Miss 
Sudds, Mrs. Cowen, Miss Stearns, Mrs. Miles, Miss Rem 
ington, Mr. Miles, Mrs. Bacheller, Mr. Forbes, Miss 
Liotard, Mrs. Miles and Miss Haulenbeek 


\ farewell testimonial recital to Prof. Newton Fitz was 
given June 26, at the First Baptist Church, Norfolk, Va., 
under the direction of Prof. Anton F. Koerner, 
Profs. Miller, Borjes and Rives, Misses Neely, Oliver, Tay 


Richards, Garrett 


assisted by 


lor, Richardson and Powell, and Messrs 
and Tupman 

Art, Pittsburg, P 
Those tak 


The Carter Conservatory of Musical 
has just held its closing examination recitals 
28 Sadie Ward, Ann 
Dressler, Edith Stewart, Anna 

Anna Hodgin, Mattie Brown 


ing part in June program were 
Simen, Millie Alma 
Bramhall, Margaret Whyte, 
and Mrs. F. P 

June 28, at 281 Battle 
Creek, Mich., Miss Carrie P. Holmes’ music pupils gave a 


Faas, 


Thomas 


her home, Champion street, 


musicale. Those taking part were Laura Bush, Ruby 
Macomber, May Mosher, Lorene Loomis, Howard Met 
calf, Fanchon Wilder, Alta Spiers, Carrie Porter, Harold 
Metcalf, Lottie Mansfield Prizes were awarded May 
Mosher, Howard Metcalf, Laura Bush, Lorene Loomis 
and Harold Metcalf. At the close Mrs. George Burch 
and Mrs. Charles Peters played some solos 

There was a largely attended musical June 26 at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Giles, of Centre avenu 
Brockton, Mass., about 100 guests being present from 
Brookline, Boston, Brockton, Rockland and Whitman 
During the evening there were musical selections by ar 
orchestra, composed of William Faxon, C. H. Robbins 
Gustave Moran, Walter Damon, Elmer Finney, T. ! 
Giles, Ira Wright, Mrs. J. W. Perry, Joseph Gardiner and 


Moulton 
M 


Xm 
Miss 


Solos by Otis Allen, Mrs 
Mrs. C. A. Whitmarsh and 


Elliot Brown 
of Wollaston; 
Nash 


Annie 


The pupils of Mrs. Helen R. Riches gave a musicale at 
Richmond, Va., recently. Mrs. Riches, the accomplished 
teacher, makes it a feature of her annual recital to 
compose a class song for her pupils This year the 
song was entitled “Preacher.” Mrs. Riches’ school 
is divided into two classes, junior and = intermedi 
ate. In the former four prizes were awarded, and 
Evelyn Wash and Lucy Messerschmidt each received a 


first prize, Josie Meyer the second and Pauline Meyer the 
third. In the intermediate class Katie Messerschmidt won 
the medal; Weiner the of 


atas, and Sadie White the third, 


Newman second, a book son 


bust of Haydn 
\ large audience gathered June 27 Hall, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and listened to a grand opera given by 


a marble 


in Germania 


the pupils of W. S. Dickerson. The first and fourth acts 
of “Faust” were sung and were followed by ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”” Charles Rankin, Miss Miriam White, Carl 
Haendiges, Miss Maude Ramsey and W. S. Dickerson 
were the soloists. The chorus consisted of Mrs. Charles 
Getz, Mrs. George Burlingame, Miss Emma James, Miss 
May Ryan, Miss Etta Ramsey, Miss Rose E. Merks, Miss 
Miriam White, Miss Maud Ramsey, Miss May Flanigon, 
Miss Eva Newton, Miss Gertrude Sperry, Miss Etta 


Ryan, Miss May Hoard, W. J. Rosenberg, Charles Rankin, 
Seth P. Combs, Alanson Allen, Edgar Smith, Frank G 
Mills, Norman Kennedy, Frank McGinnis, W. T. Bieber, 


Karl Haendiges, Robert Rankin, Rudolph Behrend, 
Charles Nadeau, Clarence Vaupel, F. X. Cahiil, Walter 
Rushforth. 
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New Compositions at the Congressional Library. 


616 Twelfth Street, N. W., t 
WASHINGTON, July 7, 1900.) 


WO remarkable works by two great composers 


dedicated to two great musicians were 


brought up to the music room at the Congres 





sional Library last week. They were Max 
Reger’s “Vier Sonaten” for violin alone, and a sonata for 
violin and piano by Theodore Dubois. The first was writ 
ten for Willy Burmester, and the second for Ysaye and 
Pugno; and the compositions are as widely different in 
character as is the playing and temperament of the two 
violin virtuosos to whom they are dedicated 

Max Reger’s sonatas are extremely difficult, bringing 
into play all the most tremendous digital feats and_ skill 
of bowing; the sonata by Dubois contains no technical 
difficulties 


abound in the first compositions, while in the second work 


Fugue form and _ contrapuntal treatment 


the only counterpoint discoverable is that existing between 
piano and violin parts, where the two are playing different 
mostly in_ strict 


fugue form and follows the established rules at all times; 


melodies simultaneously Reger writes 
Dubois breaks many of the rules and writes in free form; 
and, lastly, Dubois constructs each movement of his son 
ata on the same plan as the others, while Reger’s work 
sparkles with variety 

The sonata by Theodore Dubois then is a demonstra 
tion of the possibilities of melody alone in the construc 
tion of a sonata. In each of the three movements, his 
first theme is a melody The bridge between his first and 
second themes is composed of two or three melodies, each 
distinctive enough in character to be mistaken for themes 
themselves. Then comes the second theme and an inter 
mediate part, finally leading to recapitulations of the first 
theme and the melodies following it, there being no repeat 
The second theme is heard again, and lastly the first 
theme is sometimes used as a conclusion 

he peculiar thing about this scheme of sonata forma 
tion is that the melodies do not seem to become tiresome 
According to the previous description, it would seem that 
this sonata was a sort of modern overture with strings of 
cheap tunes, but it is not The melody is noble and in 
spiring and is harmonized in such a way as to make it 
dignified at all times. It moves forward and accomplishes 
its object; and it is welded together in a compact mass as 
of one unit, yet consisting of several and individual units 

Max Reger'’s sonatas are illustrations of the old school 
of contrapuntal writing enriched by all the knowledge and 
experience of later years. His themes are all of the mod 
ern and up to date style. He writes the old dances in 
strict form, bit the material he pours into this mold is 
no stupid music such as many 


If he 


fresh and new fashioned 
of the composers of these old suites used to write 
attempts variations he does not adopt the vulgar style of 
writing first three, then four and six notes to the beat, but 
he constructs his variations according to the approved 
methods of the present time, employing contrapuntal treat 


ment, changes of harmony and melody in an entirely artis 
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tic manner rhe themes of his fugues are all vital, are 
answered according to rule and are worked out in a mas 
terly way. His manipulation of the technical possibilities 
of the violin show him to have a wonderful faculty for this 
most difficult form of composition—for violin alone, and 
the fact that he has succeeded in transforming dullness 
into brightness proves his thorough grasp of the technic 
of this sort of writing 

To describe each of the four sonatas of Mr. Reger in de 
tail: The first and most interesting is composed according 
to the regular sonata form; the first movement, “Allegro 
Energico,” being constructed according to fixed rule. The 
second movement consists of a melody with variations. The 
third is a minuet and trio, and the fourth a two-part fugue 
The first movement is particularly interesting, representing 
a contest between two vigorous themes, the first finally con 
quering 

In the second movément some of the variations are diff 
cult to follow, the original melody being altered by diminu 
tion in two instances, and complex contrapuntal treatment 
and harmonic and melodic changes being found in most 
all of the variations. The first part of the minuet opening 
the third movement is very dainty, and the fugue in the 
fourth is remarkable for the first four notes of the theme 
representing a knocking or pounding at the door, which is 
continually heard throughout the movement 

lhe other three sonatas of Mr. Reger’s collection are not 
so enjoyable, from a musical standpoint, as the first, and 
are chiefly interesting on account of their var.ety of form 
Ihe second sonata consists of a movement in sonata form 
with three themes, a melody in A and a rondo. The third 
is constructed in a sort of suite form, consisting of several 
movements to be played one after another without a stop 
They are named “Pesante,’ Allegro con brio” (a sort of 
small sonata with two themes and no repetitions), “Vivace 


Assai,”’ leading into another “Pesante,’ and then “Andante 


Semplice,” a canon imitating at a fourth above; “Pres 
tissimo,”’ a sort of gigue, starting off like a three-part fugue 
and lastly, “Vivacissimo” (a la capriccio) The fourth 


sonata consists of four movements. The first, “Sostenuto,’ 
is a sort of introduction and cadenza leading to the second 
movement Allegro Energico,” a two-part fugue The 
third movement is in two parts resembling a bourrée and 
gigue, the bourée being repeated after the gigue as the 
minuet is after a trio. The last movement is entitled “An 
dante con moto” (Ciacona) and is in the strict form of the 
chaconne, consisting of eight measures, with eighteen va 
riations and ending with the original melody. only slightly 
altered 

To give a detailed account of the sonata by Pheodore 
Dubois would be only to repeat the same details for each 
of the three movements. They are all constructed in the 
same way, each having two principal themes and several 
secondary themes There are no filling-in places, as even 
the connecting or modulating passages are themes in them 


selves, and are often constructed out of entirely new ma 


terial, bearing no resemblance to the principal themes 
There are no repeats, and the themes are usually given out 
first on the piano and then on the violin. The leading mo 
tive of the whole sonata consists of two notes, a half and a 
quarter, a semi-tone apart, which appear at the beginning 
and all through the first movement and toward the last of 
very powerful theme and in 


the third. They constitute a 


dicate intense longing. The theme is given out by the piano 
and then the violin in three different keys with great per 
sistency and its influence dominates the whole composition 
giving the keynote to its emotional content 


* + * 


There are a couple of Scotch songs for tenor, by H 
Walford Davies, entitled “Two Love Songs.” They ar. 
Robert Burns’ “Of A’ the Aijrts” and 


They are pleasing, especially the last; and the 


setting ior 


highest note is F sharp on the fifth line 
* * * 


A neat looking publication is a book of four songs by 
Cora Chamberlain Perkins, with words by Ella Higgin 
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1s 


son. The musi 
although the words of the last song, “Four Leaf Clover,’ 


is not particularly striking in any way 


make it a very attractive selection for an encore 
, 

There are some fairly good songs in the collection en 
Dutch Git by Melville E 
Carpenter Drean 

‘l'll Be Waiting for Your 


Prayer,” “Drinking Song 


titled “Lyrics from a Little 
Stone, Jr., and John A 
Thou Wilt Surely Know 


In Gay Bohemia 


Song,’ 


Coming,” 
and “Duet” constitute the entire number, and among thes 


there are songs for soprano, alto, tenor and bass In 


Gay Bohemia” and “Drinking Song” are rollicking songs 
for basso, and “I'll Be Waiting for Your Coming” is a 
pretty tenor solo. All of the songs may be sung as sepa 
rate selections 

*. * * 


Harry Rowe Shelley's “For All the Saints a good 
selection for mixed quartet 

\ very interesting edition of Beethoven's Sonatas has 
been brought out by the John Church Company Each 


sonata forms a piece of music by itself, and on each page 


are found footnotes indicating the manner of interpreta 


tion of various passages, explanation of unusual musical 


terms found in the score, time values of grace notes and 


many other interesting suggestions and explanations 


Tunes, trills and other ornaments are written out in full 


for the benefit of the student. In one instance there is an 


illustration showing how Beethoven would have written 


a certain passage had he lived at the present time, when 


the instruments are constructed with a range so much 


greater than were those of his time \ good feature ol 


this edition is the employment of abbreviations for the 


words “principal subject,” “episode secondary subject 


closing subject middle subject,” return” and “develop 


ment group These are printed through the various 


sonatas in the proper places, so that the student can recog 


nize the subdivisions at once without studying a book on 


the subject 


Le Papillon,” an “etude de concert,” by C. Lavalles 


it 


ted and fingered by Louis Oecsterle 


is a good concert 


et 
piece for any pianist to have in his repertory 


Walter Macfarren’s “Second Ballade” is also intended 
for the concert stage, but it is a cheap, showy piece con 
taining octaves and arpeggios galore It will please the 


uninitiated 


* > > 
R. H. Walthew must be very fond of the music he 
reates, for he tells over his stories several times in each 
of the ten pieces forming his “Mosaic for’ viola or clari 
net, with piano accompaniment. In “No. 1” of this col 


¢ th 


lection the first measure of the first theme is repeated four 


times, and in the second theme one figure occurs the same 
number of times. But the worst example of the “repeti 
tion habit’ occurs in the third piece This is divided into 
three parts, the first being a major theme in eight meas 


ures, the second the same theme in minor and the third a 


repetition of the first. Thus the one theme is used prac 
tically three times in succession As if this were not bad 
enough, these eight measures contain repetitions in them 
selves. Four out of the eight measures are identical, so 
that in the course of this number, which is short enough 
to prosper without any repetition whatever, one measure 
occurs twelve times! 

In the “Tempo di Valse” a bare sounding fifth is heard 
n the twenty-first measure between piano and oboe part 
which should be filled in with other notes of the chord 


There are many other technical errors throughout this 
work and several impossible chords which are not even 
excusable on the plea of sounding well. Many instances 


of poor modulations occur In one instance the domi 


nant chord in the key of F major jumps to the F sharp 


minor chord 


Walthew joins Nos. 4 and 5 
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together, modulating in such a way at the end of No. 4 
as to prepare us for the key of A major. But when we 
turn over the page to No. 5 it is not in A major at all, 
but in the same key as that of No. 4. It is as if Mr. Wal- 
thew, in conducting us through this musical menagerie, 
had shown us the kangaroo and had then prepared us to 
the most wonderful hippopotamus. Primed with ex- 
pectation go forth, but behold to our chagrin only 
another kangaroo, just like the first. 

On the cannot 
‘Mosaic in 


see 
we 
whole, we approve of Mr. Walthew’s 
Ten Pieces.” 
* * * 
When a composition is pleasing in every way one can- 
not write a very long criticism of it. The one word “good” 


is enough for a complete summary of it, 


or “satisfactory” 
and this is true of Adolf Weidig’s “Romanze” for ’cello 
and piano. The violoncello is the instrument above all 


others for this form of composition, and the composer 


gives the powers of expression possessed by this noble 


instrument full scope. 


-_ 
At the Marine Band concert on Thursday, under the 
direction of W. H. Santelmann, there was a flugel horn 
solo by the second leader, Walter F. Smith. 
* * * 


\t the July 4 celebration by the Sons of the American 
at Columbia Theatre there was a vocal solo, 
Bunker Hill,” by Jasper Dean McFall. The 
Band played four selections, of which was 
“The Voice of Our Nation.” 

x * * 


Revolution 
“Sword of 
Marine one 


Santelmann’s 


The open air concerts in Washington and vicinity in- 
clude nightly concerts at Glen Echo by Haley’s Band and at 


Cabin John Bridge by Schneider’s Band. There are two 





Marine Band concerts a week in open air and a third at 
the barracks. Mr. Haley also conducts the music at 
Chesapeake Beach BERENICE THOMPSON. 
Nina K. Darlington, 
Author of Kindergarten Music Building. 

¢. IKE all most usefui systems, kindergarten music 

NY Q building was a gradual growth of thought, re- 

as sulting from years of practical teaching. It is 


really the product of Mrs. Darlington’s life ex- 
perience. The deep sighted philosophy of this clear and 
simple system came from an intense desire to present the 
real essence of music to the child in its spiritual signifi- 
cance, as well as to help little hands and eyes and ears to 
grasp the ordinarily stupid and confused beginnings of so 
as instrumental music 


this 


complex a subject 


The enters on new 
world of phraseology How is this great 
ibstract to be to the little 
senses, that only know what they can feel and see? How 


of thought and feeling to be trans 


child, in beginning study, a 


and expression 
comprehensible 


thing made 


new ti 


} 
s this 


lated to the untrained ear? Is it all to be a matter of 
printed notes, and black and white keys, of definitions 
uncomprehended, and of practice that is mere lifting and 
lowering of tired fingers? 

Such questions were stirring the active thought of the 
originator of music building for fifteen years, unanswered 
and unsolved by any system in existence. She herself was 
born a musician, of refined musical parents, brought up to 
feel and think in music, and became a proficient pianist, 
as well as a successful teacher. When quite a girl, in her 
first teaching of young children, she realized strongly 
their need of preparatory work, and indeed supplemented 
as many lessons as she dared before taking her pupils to 
the piano. Ofttimes a music lesson was given the littie 
student on the vine covered porch, or under the garden 
trees, the piano being sought after the problems in hand 
were solved to the satisfaction of teacher and pupil. She 
waited, hoping that someone else Would bring out just 
such a system as she herself was unwittingly in process 
of developing. 

As life’s experience deepened, further insight came*into 
these matters, and three years’ invalidism gave her ampie 
opportunity for quiet thought and earnest pondering on 
Her re-entrance into active teaching found 
who sought in her 
lack of a general 


many things. 
her engaged with advanced pupils, 
chiefly interpretation. The 
musical atmosphere was so apparent to her, and the need 
of such for the budding thought made her long to gather 
the little ones about her, and create at least some intelli- 
gent love for the beauty of art, and the ability to grasp 
inner meanings of harmony, so successfully hidden from 
the ignoramus the tone world. Nevertheless, when 
urged to teach children at this period she refused, feeling 
the instruction of beginners to be the most difficult prob- 


ideas of 


in 


lem of all, and one which she was not yet ready to solve. 


On continued solicitaiton, however, she consented to take 
the little and teach them in a body the 
things about music they would not ordinarily learn, and 
which she had for years imparted in her private teachings. 


Her interest in this work grew rapidly, and one idea 


ones in a class, 


after another suggested itself as a means of making musi 
cal matters comprehensible to the children—thus games 
were invented, songs written and a method spontaneously 
Absorbed in this work and in the love of it for 
its own sake, was unconscious of attracting attention 
from the till one a teacher of music 
asked to be taught her system of instructing children. 


evolved. 

she 
1 

world, 


outside day 


\ second, and even a third request of this kind was made, 
awoke to the fact that she was starting a new 
teaching for children and that the 


before he 


era in music world 
wanted her ideas 

She then accepted her first student, and discovered that 
what she had been so long unconsciously developing was 
systematized and ready for those who were wise enough 
to utility At the her student 


found it no easy task to comprehend in theory what was 


perceive its same time 


Her ; eon was s led to O pierce the 


so simple in practice 








ber 





profundities of musical symbolism, to grasp with utmost 
clearness technical definitions, to look at the art from its 
mental side and to reduce it all to the child’s comprehen- 
sion in her own terms, for Mrs. Darlington began at 
once what has ever been her principle, to develop the in- 
dividuality of the student or teacher and to advocate no 
copying of her words. She endeavors educate and 
develop each individual’s power of teaching and impart- 
ing from an original standpoint these ideas embodied i 

her work, thus fitting them to meet the need of the dif 
ferent individualities intrusted to their care. 

Thus the “Science of Music for Children” was evolved. 
The substance of her “Teachers’ Hand Book” was written 
down, and the originality of her work is well attested by 
the fact that in the secluded country place where the 
teaching was done she had opportunity of reference to 


to 


not even to a musical dictionary, yet the defini- 
the natural embodiments 
of her practical experience in teaching, were so scientific- 
ally to little, if She has 
since developed the system somewhat further, illustrating 
but the method itself, as 


no book, 


tions then imparted, which were 


correct as need any, revision 


it with more games and songs, 


then formulated, is practically the same 
It is this system, or method, as she more modestly 
names it, which is the individuality of Mrs. Darlington’s 


teaching. Her pretty games, however, may be profitably 
employed by any teacher of music, and she gladly offers 
them to all workers with little children, but her 


own method of using these and of imparting in- 


earnest 
games, 
formation, is unique and original. Its adaptation goes far 


beyond the age of the beginner, and really continues its 
application for an indefinite period of music culture 
Gee 
Boston, Mass. 


Miss Montefiore to Sail for Europe. 


ISS CAROLINE MONTEFIORE will sail 
for Europe to-morrow on the North Ger- 
Lloyd steamer Barbarossa. On the 
Miss Montefiore will meet a 
of prominent musicians, 
musical functions the 





man 


other side 


large number 


will attend all in 


and 


important 
cities she visits. 

Miss Montefiore had planned to sail earlier in the season, 
but she was obliged to change her plans on account of 
who urgently requested her to 
continue lessons into the summer. 


During the past three or four weeks Miss Montefiore 


her numerous pupils, 


and the majority of 


Miss 


has received many new applications, 


these young singers will begin their studies with 


Montefiore 
On her 
panied by one of 


New 


in the 
abroad 


autumn 
Miss Montefiore accom 
her sisters. Both young ladies expect 
York the first or second week in Octo 


trip will be 


to return to 








Metropolitan School of Voice and Singing. 
GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, omecror. 


SCHOLARSHIPS INCLUDE 








THE EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 


INDORSED By 


* 


THE LILLIAN NORDICA. 


MAURICE GRAU, Manager Metropolitan Opera Company. 


APPLY —-@— 





301-302 Carnegie Fall, 


New York. 
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Chautauqua Summer School of Music, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y., July 7 to August 17, 1900. 


FACULTY. 
WM. H. Seaerese, Ptano. I, V. FLAGLER, Oroay. 
Chic: Auburn, N. Y. 
FERDINAND DEWEY. PIaNo. J. HARRY WHEELER, Voice. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 
Mrs. E. T. TOBEY, Piano. L. 8, LEASON, Vice- Dean. 
Memphis, Tenn, Philadelphia, Pa. aeaaewe. 
SOL. MAR ‘OSSON, VIOLIN. CHAS. E. ROGERS 
Cleveland, Ohio, Goshen, Ind. a 


Mus ANNA BEECHLIN ROBERTSON, Harp, Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo. 
—— N. 
Dre. HL s PALMER, New York City, Methods, Theorist and Conductor. 


Tuition, $10.00, which pays for ali Classes, Lectures, Recitals, Concerts, etc. 
Private Lessons Extra. or descriptive catalogue, address 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, General Offices, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Pr. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


452 Cotumeue. 





TELEPHONE : 








MME. 


VON KLENNER 


GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE, 


IN BUROPE. 


address: 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 





Will return carly in the Fall. 








See SEV SICAs. 











MUSIC, CONCERT AND OPERA AUDITORIVM. 
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OFFICE THE MUSICAL COULKIER 
224 Wabash Avenue, Ju y7 


thanks to the kindly providers 


strongly reminiscent 








last to take place 


calls for first attention. The pupils graduating showed to 
Their bowing was excellent, but 
left-hand work; their interpretation was artist 
gether the performance 
average violin student’s. As to the piano department, this 
is growing all the time : 
gave ample evidence of good training 
Gottschalk’s pupils 


although some have superior 


















Vocal Duct, Still as the Night... .cccccocccscccccsccsccccccepsess Gotze 
Miss Mary Ella Gilmore and Sedgwick MacGregor. 
Piano, Valse Caprice ; Heyer 
Frank Loew. 
Vocal, O Don fatale, Don Carlos Verd 
Miss Charlotte Boyd 
Violin, Sonata, first and second movements (1714, Venice) Veracin 
Miss Roberta Hudson 
Vocal, Somb Foresta, William Tell ‘ Rossin 
Miss Mary Ella Gilmore 
V € al 
Recitative, And God Said . Haydn 
Aria, N Heav n Fullest Glory Shone, Creation Haydn 
\ E. Borroff 
Piar Conce ( r movement M 
M Alice B. Hays 
Se nd piano, Mr Carrie Crane-Beaum 
Vocal, O m Fernando, La Favorita Doniz 
Miss Harriette Mae Glover 
\ il, Duet, Lakmé, In the Deep Retreat Delibe 
Misses Mae Baker and Charlotte Boyd 
in, Concerto, G major, N« first movement St 
Miss Greta Cox 
\ ‘ The Rival Lover N " 
Miss Baker and Messrs. Borroff and Lea Valle 
Phe following received medals or diplomas 


Leach, 
Kin 


zabeth 


Miss 


piano 


Pearl 
Edith A 
Miss Eliz 


Je ssic 
Miss 


Glover, voca 


Teachers’ Certificate Class 
piano; Miss Alice B. Hays 
piano; Miss Harrietta 


Brack vocal 





der, 


Miss Charlotte Fre 


Stebbins 


Special Certificate nch, two years 
Mrs. Pearl E Mrs 

Josephine Johnson, sight reading; Miss Charlotte French 
Miss Charlotte 


Carlson, harmony 


sight reading; Jenni¢ 


voca 


Italian ; French, German; Charles Frederick 
Miss Mary Ella Gilmore, vocal 
Piano Department—Gold medal, Miss lice B 
medal, Miss Jessic Pearl Lea h highest 


oy 
teachers’ class; si 


Graduating Class 
Hay S; 
silver average 
highest average 
Etta 


ver medal Frank Loew 


piano and theory, fourth grade; silver medal, Miss 
highest average piano and theory, third grade; sil 


Miss 


Basor 


ver medal, Florence Compton, highest average aca 


demic, fifth grade; silver medal, Miss June Waldorf, high 
est average academic, fourth grade; silver medal, Miss 
Eleanor Miller, highest average academic, third grade 


silver medal, Helen Wheeler, highest average, primary 


second grade ilver medal, Marguerite Nelson, highest 
erage, primary, first gradé¢ 


Beaumont gold med 


yY 


ight Reading and Acc 
Miss Carrie Schl 


ompanying 


umbrecht 


COURIER. 


AMERICAN TOUR 


OF 
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Vocal Department—Gold medal, Miss Mary Ella Gil 
more; silver medal, Miss Harriette Mae Glover; gold med 
al, Miss Hattie Nurnberger, second year; silver medal, 


Sedgwick MacGregor, first year 


Sight Reading—Beaumont gold medal, Mrs. Pearl E 
Stebbins 
Harmony Department—Silver medal, Miss Edith A 


Kinder, highest average 


Violin Department—Silver medal, Miss Greta Cox, high 
est average 
. : , ' 
History of Music—Silver medal, Miss Jessie Pearl Leach 


highest average 


Theory of Music—Silver medal, Miss Edith A. Kinder 
highest average 
* * * 
Life is short and positions are fleeting, and there is 


loses a man or woman a place quicker than 


nothing that 


inflated cranium or “swelled head.” Two or three recent 
instances of promotion have resulted in a terrible out 
break of this bombastical travesty on dignity, and it will 
not be surprising if those persons who are now swelled 
with the exuberance of their own importance take an 
earthly tumble, with a consequent reduction of the abnor 
mal condition from which they are at present suffering 
* * > 

Che legion of friends all over the yuntry which Frank 
King Clark has endeared to him will regret exceedingly 
to hear of the death of his mother, which occurred yes 


She been seriously ill for the 


had 


demise 


terday in Chicago 


past three years, and her was not altogether unex 


pected by those of her immediate circle Frank King 








Clark leaves to-night for the Pacific Coast, where h 
1other is to be buried 
* * * 

Why the Amateur Clul ould hosen t Id 
he concerts for the season 1900-1901 Fullerton Hall 
n the Art Institut ib ely xplicabl The yn 
erts in University H and the A nbly Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, have bec attended with excelle iccess, and 
vople have become accustomed these places. Fuller 
on Hall was never intended for musical club meetings 
ind certainly was not donated t the Art Institute for the 
purposes of renting The reas signed for the club’ 
change ot locatior ar¢ ot i p uniary rdet t peing 
stated that Fullerton Hall heaper This reason hardly 
justifies the ren \ eur Clul supposed te 
lave materially bettered its financi ndition by the ir 
reased membership take 1 at half tl rmer rat 

* 

rhe various clubs of the city are rapidly ting a 
rangements with soloists for the oming season Some 
of our Chicago musicians ‘ the lead as regards en 

1 


Men 


much 


‘th Apoll 


stevenson, the 


and 


gagements, and will be heard in be 


clubs. Lucille oprano, is 


of Milwauke 


principal club of this city (whose name I am ni 


delssohn 
in demand, as both the Arion and the 
rt allowed 


required her services on the 


o give) both he same evening 
Lucille Stevenson Tewkesbury, as she now is, has fairly 
earned her laurel ind come to the front by her own uw 
led work 
The Apollo Club Cl Zo I believe ndeavoring 
be fair to all, and where merit and experience are 


recognizable the authorities endeavor recognize 
Then why in Heaven’s name does club exclude 


tenor like Holmes Cowper? He has a fine voice, sings ora 







OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


The Eminent Russian Prantst, 





For Dates and Terms address 


Eastern Representative: L. H. MUDGETT, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 


H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 









New Music Hall, Huntington Ave., BOSTON. 


Western Representative: S. KRONBERG, 


New Coates House, Kansas City, Mo. 


aa EVERETT PIANO USED. 
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torio with all the required traditions, is artistic, and in many 
ways vastly superior to the majority of singers appear- 
ing important concerts. Holmes Cowper, for some 
reason or has run amuck of the Apollo Club, as 
did Charles W. Clark in years gone by. Holmes Cowper 
at Duluth, and other important cities in America, has 
been received with the greatest recognition, as he was in 
Canada. He sung Montreal, Toronto and the 
principal Northern cities, so that in his case Jack ex 
However, timé reveals most 


at 
other, 


has in 
of 
perience cannot be charged. 
things, and perhaps it may even reveal the cause ‘of Mr. 
Of one 
im 


Cowper's non-engagement by the Apollo Club. 
thing there that the organization 
ported many singers who were not in any way comparable 


is certainty, has 
with the Chicago tenor, so much is he their superior. 

\nother singer neglected by the club is Miss Gene- 
Clark Wilson. Only once, I believe, has she  ap- 
Apollos, and yet there are four concerts 
metimes five At of 
she, as one of the leading sopranos of the 


Vieve 
pear d with the 


and s¢ even given in a season. one 


these surely 


country, should be engaged 


The Apollo Club gives a part song concert during its 
season, on which occasion miscellaneous artists are en- 
gaged Last year the instrumentalist was the concert- 


master of the Chicago Orchestra, and this year another 
member of the same organization is reported to be en- 
gaged. This discrimination is somewhat invidious, as the 
artist in question generally contrives to make himself a 
listurbing spectacle by his levity. Possibly the price of 
his good behavior is an appearance with the Apollo Club 
as soloist. If the club wants a violinist, why not Theo- 
dore Spiering? He has proved his worth as an artist for 
years past, and is an infinitely more accomplished player 
than those whom the Apollos favor 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 


A Card from Gottschalk. 

V. GOTTSCHALK, of the Concert-Direction Gott- 
nA schalk, desires through Tue MusicaL Courier to 
express his sincere thanks to his many friends througn 
out the United States for their kind wishes and congratu 
him since he started in business. So 
letters 
that he 


lations extended to 
of congratulations re 
finds it hard to answer 
this of 


expressing 


have been the 
Mr. Gottschalk 


all at and 


numerous 
ceived by 


them once, therefore takes means 


acknowledging receipt of same and of his 


thanks 


Grace Preston. 
Cx m 


con 


addition the list of artists under the 


Gottschalk is Miss 
last few years has risen so rapidly 


\nother 


to 


cert-Direction Grace Preston, 
who during the 
profession that she stands to-day one of the lead- 
ing contraltos. Miss was 
Worcester Festival, and took “The 
with the New York Oratorio Society under Frank Daim 


and has already this season been booked for som 


tralto, 


sag 
in her 
Last season Preston soloist at 


the part in Messiah” 
rosch; 
of the most important engagements through the country 

The Concert-Direction Gottschalk is in negotiation with 
whose names will be announced 


a number of other artists, 


a short time 


Charlotte Maconda. 


Charlotte Maconda, the well-known coloratura soprano, 


has been engaged as soloist for the Vermont and New 
Hampshire festivals to be given in October. These en 
gagements were offered Maconda as a direct result of 


the wonderful success achieved by this artist at the Maine 


festivals in 1898 and 1899. The Concert-Direction Gott 
chalk, who is arranging the dates for Madame Maconda., 
Ircady reports a number of prominent engagements in 
the East and South, which point to a most successful sea 
on tor this excellent artist 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


At Des Moines, la. 


JUNE 20, 21, 22, 1900. 


[BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


(Continued from last week.) 


Des MOINES, June 23, 1900. 
HE principal scheme exploited at the M. T. N. A. 
convention has as its basis the education, mu 
sically, of the country people who are unable :o 
obtain city instruction. It is proposed to for 
mulate a course of study which can be obtained 
in fifteen lessons, but this number to be the min 
Of course, like other schemes, it is a money making 
the The recognized 


musicians of the country will not lend themselves to such a 





imum. 


one for persons who formulated it. 
proposition, because they know that definite good cannot be 
obtained and that the medals or diplomas granted by cor 
respondence are absolutely valueless, and for this reason 
chiefly that the M. T. N. A. officers purpose to arrogate to 
themselves the rights of a board of examiners and grant 
diplomas and certificates! 

The idea is preposterous. This country is already over- 
ridden with bogus certificates and diplomas, which have 
made our people a laughing stock to the educated, enlight 
ened European. Not to have a degree or certificated rec 
The scheme 
N. A 
nothing but a device for advancing the interests of his pa 
per, and through which the gullible members were to be 


inveigled into believing themselves fully fledged musicians 


ommendation is almost a distinction nowadays 


1s 


as propounded by the president-elect of the M. T 


by a fifteen lesson course conducted in the interests of the 
seekers after knowledge, as the president-elect 
The report 


humblest 
told us in his report of the educational scheme 
of the educational scheme for the “elevation of the standard 
of musicianship throughout the country” 
worded and conveys to the misguided and credulous the 
impression that the officers of the M. T. N. A filled 
with the desire to benefit their fellow creatures by giving 
The 


president-elect was paid $50 for his report on this scheme 


ingenuously 


is 
are 
from their own superabundance of musical knowledge 


There are multitudes of schemes to be propounded at the 
same price. 

Now what is the value of a convention such as the M. T 
A.? 

What lasting good accrues? educated 
musician look back that 
has acquired a fund of information hitherto unthought of ? 


N 
Can the really 
upon the convention and say he 
Can the untutored musician gain much of value in such a 
What the country musician 
prominent “Col 


singers must attend 


pell-mell and jumble? does 
think 


lateral education is what we require; 


when he hears a musician say: 
to the instrumental side, must not only follow their own 
branch of the profession, but must take every opportunity 
of seeing what their fellow workers in other lines accom 
plish.” The to this 


vice and attend everything at the convention, consults his 


country teacher resolves follow ad 


program and finds all instrumental and vocal discussions 
teacher 


1s, 


take place at the same hour and the country 


unfortunately, not divisible into six parts. The only good 


from such a convention is to the local people, who gain a 
little cheap glory. The self assertive can utilize their 
powers of blowing their own little trumpets triumphantly 
for the edification of their hangers on. But so far as the 
average visiting musician is concerned there is no good 
whatever to be obtained. 


* * * 


There has been a huge amount of nonsense talked abou 
the 
man for president, but wherein lies the victory? 
beforehand, and to the 


victory for the East in the election of a newspaper 


It was all 
cut dried of Mi 
Gantvoort, on whom had rested the arduous responsibility 
of getting the M. T. N. A 
had fallen some years ago. 


and exclusion 
out of the mire into which 1 
Mr. Gantvoort has, it is evi 
dent, worked faithfully for the organization, and his en 
deavors were worthy a better cause. 

The attended with 
but none more ridiculous than the manner of nominating 


election was many funny features 


and electing. 
Fearful, wonderful and of magnificent consequence was 


Dr. M. L Western 
sentative for president in the shape 


Bartlett, nominated by some repre 


But happy fate of 
strong opposition interposed and spared the trying ordea! 
to such a busy man as the Des Moines dignitary All 
kinds and conditions of men were nominated as president 
but probably the most preposterous was another of thé 


“doctored”—this time H. S. Perkins 

This proposition was disregarded, and H. S. Perkins’ 
only contribution now to the M. T. N. A. propaganda is 
a claim for $400 against the association’s somewhat impov 
erished balance. This extraordinary balance! What « 
problem in finance! The balance sheet is a sort of carry 
ing out of the parable of the loaves and fishes. For out 


a guarantee of $3,000 the association paid the Cincinnati 
What 


result ! 


superb financiering to 


The 


something from nothing has been reserved for the M. T 


orchestra $3.500. procure 


this extraordinary solution of subtracting 


N. A. Therefore has the M. T. N. A. a mission and the 
needy and debt ridden musician has found a _ salvator 
The raison d’étre for the M. T. N. A. is at once apparent 


The improvident music teacher need no longer tremb!: 


for, like persons of a certain religious denomination, he 
can shovel all his debts and difficulties onto a deity 
this case the finance committee of the M. T. N. A., and 
know that he will receive treatment and absolution. Fo 
has it not been demonstrated that the M. T. N. A. can get 
$3,500 out of $3,000 

Oh, it was a great thing, this M. T. N. A. convention 


at Des Moines! The looker-on remembers primarily a 
fine symphony festival for the people of Des Moines. but 
after a majority of the music teachers had departed. Re 
calls also round table discussions for the exploitation of 
individual methods; concerts notable for the inconse 


quential arrangement of programs and squabbles regard 
ing presidency and finances as well as the peculiarly mud 
dled condition of the latter 

Of course there were redeeming features to the conven 
tion, such as the lectures which are herewith presented, but 
M. T. N. A 


ocal success. And in my opinion it never can be while it 


the cannot be congratulated on an unequiv 


is the instrument in the hands of a man who has certain 
wares to dispose of. The election of president is the 
most important feature in such a convention as that held 
by the M. T. N. A., and the voting body was misled or 
unwise when it was led to vote for the man who will 
handle the destinies for the forthcoming year 

FLORENCE FRENCH 


Miss Elizabeth Westgate, of Alameda, Cal., who by rea 
son of her energetic and untiring efforts in the promotion 
of music has established for herself, a flattering reputation 
as a musician and teacher in that State, is spending het 
well earned vacation in the Santa Cruz Mountains 











VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


LENA 
DORI 
DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction, 
136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


REPERTORY: 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 


(CLEMENTINE) Season 1899-1900 


DE VERE 


WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY. 





For Concerts and Oratorios address: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, or 
Covent Garden Theatre, LONDON, England. 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. am 


222 BOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 





FREO——=> 


WOLLE, 


Address: ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MLSICAL BURFAU, 131 East 17th St., New Yors. 


J. 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 





21 Music Hall, Beston or Remington Squire,125 E. 24thSt., NewYork. 


BARRON 


BERTHALD. 


Ia America Scason 1899-1900. 





Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., New York, 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
SUMMER TERM ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 























St. Lovis, Mo., July 6, 1900. 





LEXANDER HENNEMAN, who has 


gained considerable reputation as a 

composer, pianist, singer and 
teacher, and who is one of the best 
all-round musicians in St. Louis 
proposes to stay at home this sun 
mer and continue his protessiona 

duties Mr. Henneman’s studio 

s situated im Henneman Hall 

(on Olive street), one of the most 


mplete musical buildings in the 

city, containing besides studios 

i very attractive recital hall capable of seating 200 or more 

people Some of the most excellent and enjoyable recitals 
f last season were given at this hal 

It is at this place that Mr. Henneman will continue his 

teaching during the summer The work which he has 

planned for the summer will be of the greatest interest and 


intends to 


He 


who are 


benefit to musical students train a number 


if professional singers studying operatic roles for 


the coming season The art of “coaching” has always beet 
me of Mr. Henneman’s favorite and strongest accomplish 
ments, and his summer class will be thoroughly equipped 


fall 


r of the chor 


for the difficult work approaching them in the 
Mr 


at St 


irganist and conducto 
h, o1 


is going to hold a class (made 


Henneman is the « 
Xavier's Chur 


summer | 


Francis Grand and Lindell ave 


nues. During the 1 


up principally of the choir of the church, but open to every 


body who desires instruction), for the purpose of studying 
sight reading The musical work at the church ts very 
heavy, sometimes comprising more than one hundred pages 
f score, and consequently rapid reading at sight becomes a 
matter of necessity in order to accomplish the work with ex 
pedition Such a class as this should be patronized largely 
by choir singers of this city. It is something new, and it 
supplies a long felt want. Real reading of music at sight 1s 
something very rarely found aniong the church singers 
There are many who are able to “guess” at a note, but a 
knowledge of how a note ought to sound, the pitch of it 
and the pitch of all the other notes in the chord, has not 
been acquired by many choir singers 


Henneman is paying a great deal of a 


Mr 


Voice 


Personally 


tention to his Since his return from Europe, some 


1 
n of the best. an 


ago 


time 


BuUuAN CHE 


DUFFIELD, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Song Recitals 
ADDRESS 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, Manager, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ELIZABETH 


LEONARD, 


*-CONTRALTO. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, or 158 West 53d Street, NEW YORK. 


WM. H ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 


SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
address 18 Bast 22d St., NEW YORK. 

















For Terms, Dates, &c., 





voice has suffered in consequence, but with returning 
strength voice is regaining its wonted power and tim 
bre, and Mr. Henneman proposes to take up public sing 
ing in earnest next yea! 


\ young pianist who is rapidly forging her way to the 


front among the profession is Mrs. Nellie Allen Hessen 
brucl St. Louis. She is a pianist of mu ultivatior 
having spent some years in Europe in the completior 
her studies. Her repertory is quite extensive, and in a 
her performances she displays excellent technic and rars 
musicianship. She was recently one of the soloists at the 
Convention of the Missouri State Music Teachers’ Ass« 
ciation, held at Columbia in June, and she was one of the 
most successful artists contributing to that most success- 
ul musical gathering Mrs. Hessenbruch took part in 
recital given on Wednesday, June 13. and her piano solos 
were as follows Toccata i Chaminade ‘Cavalier 
Fantastique,” B. Godard; “Czardas,” and “Shadow Dance 





I A. MacDowell, and Liszt's Twelfth Hungar an Rhap 
sody She created very favorable riticisn by her inter 
pretation <« these numbers, and surely placed hersel 
imong those who must be regarded seriously as artists o 
i high order 

Alfred G. Robyn, whose vacation began with last Su 
day, proposes to take an extensive tour throughout th 
country during the summer He wi ill probability 
begin by going West, and after he has traveled there 
some weeks he will go to the Atlantic Coast to visit son 
of his host of friends at their summer homes along th 
seashore He will return to St. Louis about the middle o 
September to take up his professional duties, consisting 
among many others of conducting the Apollo Clul nd 
the choir of the Holy Communion Church 

Among Mr. Robyn’s recent triumphs on the organ w 

recital which he gave at the convention of the Arkans 
State Music Teachers’ Associatior ted a furore 
by his wonderful mastery the or he was fa 
away the most successful performer at the convent 
Mr. Robyn as a player of the organ is only another way 


saying, versatility Exquisite art characterizes a : 
work here is no composition which he is not able to 
master, no composer whom he cannot interpret. When 


there is occasion for grandeur and majes:y, he can b 
grand and majestic: when beauty and delicacy are needed 
he can be beautiful and delicate Be the composition great 
or small, Mr. Rol in be guarantced nterpret it and 


vn 
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to play it so that whatever of beauty and merit are con 


tained in it will be made apparent immediately 
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While Mr. Robyn makes the piano his chief work, jit is 
hard to tell on which instrument, the piano or organ, he 
is greater. The effecis which he gets from the latter ar 
marvelous. As an accompanist on the organ he is not (o 
be surpassed. He is at once the slave of the singer, aud 
his guide, philosopher and friend. No one ever sings a 
song with Mr. Robyn accompanying without realizin 
that he is inging that ong better than he ever did it 
before 

It is sincerely trusted that he w return to St. Louis 
reireshed and strengthened for his work during the com 
ing winter RocKWELL S. BRANK 

Music in Canada 
.* 

N the rse 1 rece interview with a representa 
tive he New York Dramatic Mirror. W \ 
Drown nager of Ottawa's attractive Russell 
Theatre, makes the lowing statement 

During my stay New York I have been asked upon 
innumerable casions il, owing to the fire, Ottawa would 
not be de eatrically r some time to come On 
the contrary, Ottawa will be livelier than ever before 
and I am confident that the ! g season will be a very 
profitable one with us The fire's destruction was entirely 
n the manufacturing dist: the ty All the burned 
property is now being rebuilt, and on a larger scale than 
before, taking advantage of the great water power facil 
ties Hence there s employment for all the working 
nen, mucl ney circulation and general business 
ictivity in nsequence This state affairs will be pro 
longed, as the building operations must continue for a 
lengthy perio nd lowing W ome an era of pe 

nent prosperity gre than Ottawa has ever know 

The Russell Theatre was scarcely affected by the fire 
iS its patrons come mostly from the better residence s¢ 
tion that the Names did not tou 

It is sincerely t ye hoped that the rumor that Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Murphy, managers and proprietors of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, Montre e decided to abandon 
managerial work that \ vithout foundation, for 

ey ] ve b ugnt ny ca ng irtist and ompanies 
t the Canadian me p s tie efforts have been 

tiring 

Phe pupil é t re short time iw ! l psi 
Germany. by Harr M. Field. the Canadiar pianist whe 
. is seasol ndsce aT ne | iT loront: 
lescribed as vy successfu 

\t e Halifax | es ( eg reditable elocut 

ta was givel st mont] 

he twenty-sixtl ymmencement he Ontar Ladic 

lege, Whitby, Canada, pr ‘ t € a very interesting 
ducat nal event 

At the 7 onto Conserv ‘ Mus t recita 

e recently been given by pup nar prominent 
eachers, including Dr Edward Fish« \.S. Vogt. J. W 
F. Harrison, Rechab Tandy. Mr Reynolds-Reburn a 
Miss Denzil 

In I ndor (1 if i number estimable pup I« on 

ts took place in Jun 
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ICTOR CAPOUL may get the direction of the 
Opéra Comique when Albert Carré succeeds 
Jules Claretie at the Théatre Frangaise. 
ee 


T HE great Parisian success, Gustav Charpen- 

tier’s “Louise,” is only one of a trilogy. The 
poor working girl is to be hunted by composer and 
librettest in true Zola-esque fashion until she per- 
ishes in the slums. 


ARIS, despite its musical chauvinisme, is fond of 
visiting conductors. Gustav Mahler, the suc- 
cessor of Richter, in company with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, enjoyed a hearty reception 
in the French capital; indeed, he quite effaced Rich- 
ard Strauss. 


PAIN has a Spanish composer with the rather 
Gaelic name of Thomas Breton. He is not 
known outside of his own country. Breton has just 
composed a musical setting to Grillparzer’s “The 
Jewess of Toledo,” which is called “Raquel,” and 
was recently produced with success at Madrid. It 
is in four acts. 


Pp LON, favorably known for his work as con 

¢ ductor of the Opéra Comique, Paris, Thea- 
tre de la Monnaie, Brussels,and the Covent Garden, 
has been engaged by Grau to replace Bevignani at 
the opera next season. Signor Bevignani, an 
amiable, an accomplished man and conductor, goes 
with the Marcella Sembrich company on tour. 


G IACOMO PUCCINI is at work on his “Tar- 

tarin of Tarascon,” the book of which is be 
ing modeled after Daudet by Illica and Gioscosa. 
The Costanzi in Rome will first hear the piece. 
There are whole tracts of capital fun in this delight 
ful story—the story of a sort of Provengal Don 
Quixote. Puccini should do much with such a 
theme. 


HAT is a sweet story told of George Regis, sec- 
ond tenor at the Opéra Comique, Paris, forget- 
ting his cue and being prompted by the conductor. 
The careless singer, not daunted by this experience, 
later missed his entrance and the conductor in a 
rage left his place, went “behind” and called the 
tenor a fool. That raised a row and the conductor 
was knocked down with a club by the singer. It 
cost the latter 300 francs’ fine in the police court. 
The opera being sung was Thomas’ “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and the name of the con- 
ductor was—Cherubini. Nothing in .names! 


HE annual Worcester Festival begins next Sep- 
tember 24 and ends 28th of the same month. 
It will include seven concerts and seven public re- 
hearsals. César Franck’s “Béatitudes,” the “Ger- 
man Requiem” of Brahms, Verdi's “Te Deum,” and 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” are the principal choral 
works. Glazounow’s Sixth Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s Scotch, and the B minor of Schubert’s, the 
“Unfinished,” are to be in the program. The solo 
singers will be Lillian Blauvelt, Sara Anderson, 
Schumann-Heink, Evan Williams, Theodore Van 
Yorx, Campanari and Gwilym Miles. George W. 
Chadwick will conduct. 


HE veteran pianist M. Georges Mathias is writ- 
ing some interesting reminiscences in Le Monde 
Musical. In the current number he speaks of Pleyel 
and Chopin, and their exacting demands from 
pupils in the way of delicacy. M. Mathias laments 
the modern tendency to lay everything on “with a 
trowel,” as it were, and says: 
“Les nuances infinitésimales qu'il” (i. e., Pleyel) 
“exigeait—Chopin aussi—me semblent maintenant 


tout-a-fait singuliéres. Cette finesse, ce raffinement 
de perfection n’est plus du temps actuel; évidem- 
ment le sentiment est devenu moins distingué: 
celui d’alors comparé a celui d’aujourd’hui, c’est 
a peu prés comme un bon piano de Pleyel comparé 
a un piano américain. Elle est close, l’ére des 
délicats: il faut travailler pour la foule, comme I'a 
dit derniérement un écrivaén du Journal des Debats, 
je crois. Trente fois je recommengais une phrase 
avant que Pleyel me dit enfin que c’était bien.” 

M. Mathias evidently has not met with the best 
makes of American pianos; but this inaccurate 
simile apart, says an English exchange, his com- 
plaint of present day impatience and dislike of care- 
ful, painstaking work is well timed. 


YOUNG lady, a student of singing in Paris, 

writes THE MusicaL Courter mildly protest- 
ing against the general idea that all singers are 
mindless. We are quite sure that we never pro- 
mulgated such an idea, though we have wondered, 
wondered audibly, at the general want of balance 
and flightiness of several great singers. One in 
particular has been a “faddist” of the most notori 
ous type, being given over to Jaeger flannel, vege 
tarianism, anti-vivisectionist, don’t-wear-chicken 
feathers-in-your-hat-ism, and a variety of pleasing, 
but by no means insane beliefs. Do singers really 
think? This question can be better answered by 
the man whom Sunday’s Sun happily styled the 
“Hon. Philip Hale of Boston.” 
avoiding all such delicate and dangerous discus 


Besides, we prefer 


sions during the heated terms. 


| N a recent number of Science, Charles K. Wead 
makes the suggestion that in view of the mani 
fold interests that centre in the subject of acoustics, 
scientific and commercial, esthetic and utilitarian, 
specific and general, it seems strange that neither 
by endowment in connection with a university, nor 
by Government appropriation has provision been 
made for a well-equipped acoustical laboratory; for 
here the same reasons apply that justify similar ex 
penditures for so many other branches of science, 
viz., that the subject is of large importance, either 
industrially or in its relation to past and present 
human activities; that the results of investigation 
would be of value to the community at large, being 
far wider than could be monopolized by the investi 
gators; that the necessary expenses are beyond the 
means of the individual experimenter, and that no 
where in this country or the world is there any sys 
tematic exploiting of this field. 
Our Government is too busy with politics to ever 
think of such minor subjects as science or art. 


ANDEL’S music still interests the British pub 

lic and critics. That awful Barnumism 
known as a Handel Festival is an annual horror to 
musicians of taste in England. What the old giant 
of Hallé—he was of a Samuel Johnson personalit 
—would say if he could visit the “glimpses ofthe 
moon” to-day might not be fit to print—in a German 
newspaper. Not that he disliked humbug—he gave 
the English of his day lots of it—but the tampering 
with and expanding of his scores would evoke 
from him the heartiest curses. Says a recent com 
mentator in the Nineteenth Century: 

“Handel had, in fact, that breadth of view and 
breadth of human. sympathy which has generally 
distinguished the artist or poet who lives and moves 
in the great world from him who works for himself 
and to himself in the seclusion of the studio. There 
is a large air of life as it is lived about him—about 
his whole character as well as in his music; he is 
man as well as artist. His sense of humor is as rich 
and full-blooded, as remarkable in its way as his 
sense of pathos is deep and sincere; in this respect 
how like Shakespeare, and how unlike Bach, who 





of 














seems to have been totally without the sense 
humor, as far, at least, as artistic expression is con- 
cerned! And his pathos, again, is totally free from 
sentimentalism. In his expression of grief he is al- 
ways strong and elevated in style; his short monody 
over Samson, for instance—Ye sons of Israel, now 
lament’—is the worthy expression of the grief of a 
great people over the death of a hero; a noble and 
elevating sorrow. And his musical style has the 
same breadth. It is neither German nor Italian, but 
a combination of some of the finest qualities of both 
Germany gave him the sense 


he 


musical nationalities 
of harmonic structure; Italy t feeling for the 
treatment of the voice. The style is the man; both 


were cosmop¢ ylitan.” 


“Norma,” the theatrical 


to 


| N an air in the opera of 


berta”’ 


seq: 
il 


word 


the 


the 
it 


censor went far as cancel 


SO 


(liberty) and substitute for word 


“lealty”’ (loyalty.) * Signor Ronconi, the 
famous baritone, and a great public favorite, hav- 
ing in the ardor of his role forgotten the above- 
mentioned emendation, was imprisoned for three 


Not 


sir d’Amore,” 


lor 2 
de 


“Vendée la liberta, 


days in order to refresh his memory 
the “Eli 
scribing how a peasant enlisted, 
(He sold his liberty to be a soldier), 
eh endé la 


the text 


after, singing the line in 


si fé solato” 


‘he waggishly altered it to lealta, si fé 


rhis 


applause 


soldato.” variation it was received 


with lively by the public, who always 


warmly welcomed anything that savored of polit 
ical opposition. The next day the poor singer was 


summoned by the head of the police to receive a 
reprimand for having said that “loyalty could be 
sold,” to which Ronconi replied by observing that, 
a few days before, he had been taught in a way he 
was not likely to forget that “lealta” ought always 
“liberta.” 


to be substituted for 


GOSPEL CANNED BEEF. 


Washington Times wittily remarks that 


pious Americans would eat gospel canned 
this 


b Gere 


some 


beef if it were advertised, and deduces from 

the vogue of the rowdy hymn tunes in use at camp 

meetings and elsewhere. Singing and music once 

being banned as unholy, jig and sentimental music 
“I 


urches and sung “with 


were absorbed by certain ¢ 


the zest of vaudeville singers.””. Our contemporary 


declares that there is merican music, but it is 
queer. We quote the conclusion of the article: 

The European, if asked what American music was like, 
would at present mention two types. One would be the 


gospel hymn, for the Cook’s tourists who flock to Europe 


sometimes insist on singing these songs when they happen 
to be congregated anywhere on Sunday, and anyone who, 


has heard an average party of 


than 


unaccustomed 
tourists little 
“Pull for the Shore” 
songs with which the European, espe- 


with ears, 


with a less average voices shouting 


is not likely to forget it. The other 
type of “American” 
cially the Englishman, is familiar, are the negro melodies, 
made known to him by stray parties of jubilee singers and 
The lover of put 
Sweet “Roll, Roll” 
and “Throw Out 
to 


minstrel shows. American music can 


“Swing Low, Chariot,” and Jordan, 


alongside of “Ring the Bells of Heaven” 


choose which he would like have 


the 


the Life Line,”’ and 


representing him in foreign musical world These 


songs typify two distinct types of music, each popular with 


several millions of people, the negro “‘spirituals,”” unfortu 
nately, retreating before the insistent advance of well 
meaning missionaries armed with “No. 6.”’ But even the 
debased form of negro melody known as the “coon 
song” and generally written by white vaudeville com 
posers, compares fairly well with such ditties as “Fix 
Your Eyes Upon Jesus.’ As for the sentiment, it is a lit 
tle difficult to see where there is any religion in adjura 
tions to be “washed in the blood of the Saviour.” The 
image presented is certainly not pleasant; and it is not 


recorded anywhere in the Gospels that such a process is 
to The 
of an educated Hindoo on this subject would probably be 
The 


even metaphorically necessary salvation opinion 


that such a hymn was barbaric music certainly is 


worse than barbarous 
Here is sound critical sense. The great American 


c-mposer when he arrives will not pander to de- 
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of 


based religious feeling nor will he atternpt to intro- 
duce the “Star Spangled Banner” as . chorale, with 
variations in the coda of the last movement of his 
Symphony. He will write good music, which will 


not be pseudo African, nor yet Bohemian. 


SOME 


he 


clear statement of the common English view of the 


INGLISH CONDUCTORS. 


an article published some time ago a distin- 


guished English critic gives to the world a 


functions of a conductor In the first place with a 
British public “conductors are like pianists, in that 
they necessarily appeal to the eye as well as the ear.”’ 
Why a pianist necessarily appeals to the eye, Sir 
Joseph Bennett does not explain. Certainly some 


pianists do so, as De Pachmann, with his simian 


and Mme let us spare her blushes, 


gestures, 


with her smiles and charms; but why “necessarily”? 


We that 


nately,” 


wish Sir Joseph had written “unfortu 


the British Islands,” then there 


would be some truth in his remark that 


or “in 
“audiences 
are not yet able to suppress personal interest in 
deference to the claims of abstract art. The inter- 
preter remains, to the average listener, much more 
real than either the composer or his music. Hence 
the saying that many people ‘hear with their eyes.’ 
Conductors, assuredly, are to a great extent judged 
lo. If they the 


performance of a symphony without the notes be- 


by what they are seen to direct 
fore them; if they have a commanding presence; 
if they show great energy of gesture; if, in short, 


there be anything of a personality about them, the 


fact goes a very long way with an audience, who 
follow their movements.” 

\nother English peculiarity in the theory and 
practice of conducting, is that in that happy land, 
according to the very competent witness to whom 
we are appealing, the wielders of the baton operate 
with that instrument only in a secondary and sub- 
ordinate sense. They are composers or professors 
first, and chefs d’orchestre next. In not a few cases, 
as a matter of fact, they have become conductors 
because they are composers 

(ne of these composer conductors, of course, is 
Arthur 


Sullivan; and of him Sir Joseph writes: 


\s a conductor Arthur Sullivan does not wield 
the power of a personality. Of course, 
no one seeing him acting in that = ca- 
pacity forgets that he is a famous com- 
poser, and an extremely popular man. But these 
are distinct considerations With the baton in 
hand, Sullivan is singularly undemonstrative and 
unimpressive. He does not seek to magnify his 


office in his own person, but, to generous observers, 
conveys an idea that, standing between the public 
and the composer, he aims to be as little conspicuous 
as possible. Herein, we contend, he is absolutely 
but the right in this case, as in so many 


entails much risk of a misunderstanding. 


right, 
others, 
Suilivan’s undemonstrativeness in the conductor’s 
seat is, to some, a sign of indifference, and carica- 
ture has represented him careless of attitude, with 
one arm dropped lazily by his side and both feet 


upon the desk. His attitudes may be legitimate 
matter for the comic draughtsman, who resembles 
the proverbial French sapper in deeming nothing 
sacred, but to the musical amateur they are of no 
[his is rather at variance with 


that 


consequence at all.”’ 


the previously expressed sentiment “con- 


ductors necessarily appeal to the eye,” but as the 
writer continues, “A tree is judged by its fruits, not 
by the appearance of its trunk and branches, and 
the real question is whether Sullivan, as an inter- 
pretative artist, can secure good performances of 
\las, the of 


also, for 
the real question must be answered 


great works.” 


“The Mikado,” 


in the negative 


composer 


\nother composer-conductoris F. M. Cowen. “Mr 
Cowen’s compositions are remarkable for their ele- 
gance, while their number is a proof of his industry. 
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He does not teach, preferring to work exclusively 


as a composer and conductor, mainly, however, in 


the first named capacity. His pen is rarely idle 


He has written operas and operettas, cantatas, or 


chestral symphonies, oratorios, overtures, con 


certos, miscellaneous instrumental pieces, works 


for the piano and many songs, among which are 
all 


labor 


some that have enjoyed great popularity In 


the results of this diversified and constant 


there is evidence of a charming talent that prefers 


refined and pleasing yet scholarly expression. Mr 
Cowen is not a composer of the Boanerges ordet 
He rarely impresses by sonority and boisterous- 


ness, but he delights by delicacy and finish. His 
weapon is the rapier, not the sabr« As a con 
ductor Mr. Cowen knows how to respect a com- 
poser’s intentions and how to take pains in carry- 
ing them out These are qualities not found in 
every chef d’orchestra, and they make full amends 
for the absence of others more showy’’—a sentence 
in which Sir Joseph again contradicts his previous 
opinion that conductors appeal to the eve. Then 


we are told that Mr. Cowen is a “safe” conductor, 
exactly suited to the Philharmonic Society, which 
prefers solid qualities to meretricious display If 
this is not damning with faint praise, we know not 


what damnation is 
Equally faint is the praise bestowed on the con 
and others, 


ducting of Villiers Stanford, Mackenzie 


while the praise of Richter is unstinted 

“We wish it were possible to make English con- 
recognize the 
Dr 


When Richter takes up his baton to conduct an 


as a body, extreme value of 


ductors, 


such mastery of detail as Richter possesses 


overture or symphony he has every stroke of the 
to de- 


mand from the complicated machine before him, 


score in his mind: he knows exactly what 


and how to get it. Should occasion arise, he knows 


also how to insist on getting it, for he is master 


th 


on his own orchestra, and that is the second great 
secret of his success.” 

From which it may be inferred that there are in 
England some conductors who do not know the 
score, do not know the orchestra, and to put it 


plainly cannot conduct 


THE AFTERMATH. 
was to be expected that some of the singing 


ic 


test 


societies that participated in the recent Saenger- 


would feel aggrieved Prizes cannot in the 
nature of things be awarded to all ar opinion, 


Pop 


however, seems to side with the Junger Mannerchor 


in its grievance. We learn that its president, Arno 


Leonhart, said: “That he had testimony that would 


prove that the vote originally taken by the judges 
gave 139 points to Philadelphia, and that therefore 


the prize should have come here. Influential mem- 


bers of the Arion Society, of Brooklyn, he said, pre- 
vailed after the vote upon one of the judges to 
withdraw two points he had given to Philadelphia, 


thereby making both Brooklyn and Philadelphia re- 


ceive 137 points. This vote was allowed to stand 
it being determined that each society should hold 


the prize a year and a half 
“An investigation is now being made to determine 
be 


the claim of the Philadelphia seciety, an 


whether witnesses can secured to substantiate 


1 if they can, 
and the Brooklyn organization refuses to surrender 


the trophy, the courts will be asked to award the 


prize. It was said at the office of the society that 
there was no truth in the report that it contemplated 
withdrawing from the Saengerbund.” 

THE MusicaL Courter makes the suggestion 
that as the weather is hot, life is short, art long, the 
matter be dropped forever The Junger Man- 


nerchor, of Philadelphia, sang superbly; that is uni 


versally conceded, and it gets besides the prize for 


eighteen months, surely honor enough for most 


The troubk 
suit is, that nothing is ever proved, but a lot of nasty 


mortals. with an investigation and law- 


feeling is stirred up—not to speak of time and 
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money losses. Apart from the futility of all such 
quarreling, the blow given to good fellowship is a 
dangerous precedent. Already there is talk of with- 
drawal from the parent association; and so the dam- 
age will be irretrievable. The last national Saenger- 
fest was a great success in every way, and to enter 
into litigation over its judgments would be to breed 
a scandal of magnitude. Better consider the conse- 
quences and let the thing rest. In the meantime 
Tue Musica Courter extends its congratulations 
to the Junger Mannerchor, of Philadelphia, for its 
admirably artistic work. 


Mme. Lena Doria Devine. 


ADAME DEVINE has just ended an un 
usually busy year. Particularly gratifying 








has been the success of two of her pupils 
soprano and contralto—Miss Blanche 
Duffield and Miss Louise Gehle, as both of these young 
ladies have had no other teacher, all credit is due to 
Madame Devine. Miss Duffield’s success while touring 
with Sousa’s Band last spring was unprecedented, and not 
less marked was the success of Miss Louise Gehle as a 
church choir singer. She was chosen from a large num 
ber of professional singers for the position of soloist ol 
the new church of the Holy Rosary, One Hundred and 
Sixteenth street and Second avenue, and the wisdom oi 
this choice is shown by the high favor and esteem her 
talent and training is held in. A list of pupils who studied 
with Madame Devine during the past year is herewith 
given: 

Frederick Butterfield Angell, New York City 

Mrs. May Mason-Beoth, New York City. 

Miss Louise Bernhardt, New York City 

Miss May Bundy, Corona, L. I. 

Miss Christine Boss, New York City. 

Miss Ora Gordon Cross, Memphis, Tenn 

liss Amy de Varona, New York City 

Miss Blanche Duffield, New York City. 

Miss Mabel Denman, New York City. 

Mrs. M. A. Dodds, Yonkers. 


Edward Devlin, Brooklyn 
James C, Erskine, New York City 
Miss Kosa Elsner, Berlin 


Miss Elsie Griffing, New York City 

Miss Louise Gehle, Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Miss Augusta Ge Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Miss Leonie H’lavac, New York City 

Miss Clara Mae Hammer, Winona, Minn 
Miss Adelaide Jennings, Denver, Col 

Mrs. Arthur E. Johnstone, New York City. 
Mrs. F. E. Johnstone, New York City. 

liss Mary Kavanagh, Yonkers 


Miss Clara Louise Kozlay, Brooklyn. 

Miss Adele Kellogg, Mount Vernon 

Mrs. B. J. Kimbrough, Memphis, Tenn 

Miss Elizabeth Lockwood, Brooklyn 

Mrs, Charles Sprague Lippincott, Lincoln, Neb. 
M Florence Merritt, Sing Sing 

Miss Mamie Merrill, Thomasville, Ga 

M Josephine Mildenberg, New York City 


Miss Carrie M. Newell, Mount Vernon, 
Miss Nora Nolan, New York City. 


Miss ida M. Pfeil, Mount Vernon 
Miss Anna Jj. Ouinn, New York City, 
Miss Grace Turner, Brooklyn 


Miss Louise Tompkins, Jersey City Heights 
Mrs. Van Dyke-Piper, New York City. 


Alfred Wortis, Brooklyn 
Miss Ethel Williford. Memphis, Tenn 
Miss Margaret Wood, Corona, L. I 


Madame Devine after a sojourn in the Catskill Moun 
tains and at the Long Beach Hotel will resume work early 
in September 


Innes at Atlantic City. 


ATLANTIC CITY, July 8, 1900. 


HE novel idea of presenting scenes from grand opera 
n conjunction with a concert band has caught the 


public fancy in this city. Bandmaster Innes, in whose 
ertile brain the scheme originated, is now reaping the 
success of his venture. During the past week the Innes 


Music Hall, at the ocean end of the steel pier, has been 
packed nightly by prominent society leaders of Philadel- 
phia, New York, Washington and other cities. The com 
bination of band concerts and scenes from grand opera 
by the best interpreters of leading operatic roles has 
caught the music loving masses 

Much of the success of this venture is due to the artists 
who have sung the leading roles. Signora Helene Noli, 
in scenes from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” last night sang thx 
role of Santuzza with a charm and expression which set 
the audience wild; Barron Berthald’s Turiddu was an ex- 
ceptionally ple asing effort His voice Was of good range 
and was kept well under control. The Alfio of Achille 
Alberti left nothing to be desired and was executed in a 
masterly manner 

The success of the venture has been so great that the 
engagement will extend until September 10, when the 


Innes musical organization will start on its twenty-fifth 


semi-annual tour 








The Critics at Home. 


' was the last “Meistersinger’” performance. 

Immediately at the end of the second act I went 
up to the press room of the Opera House, and found 
there only Jetsam and Aronstein. Jetsam of the 
thin eyes said: 

“Hullo! Florestan, are you coming with us to the 
Calomel Club to-night? You know that it is the 
regular four months’ meeting.” 

| confessed my ignorance. Aronstein growled: 
“Will you fellows please stop talking? I’m trying 
to describe Sembrich’s dress; my chief doesn’t want 
any more criticism. He says it affects the adver- 
tising, besides—’ Just then Philkins came lan- 
guidly in. We all began writing at once. 

Now, I like Philkins, but Jetsam doesn’t. He 
declares that the function of the critic is to criticise, 
not to compose, but as we radically differ on that 
point, | gave Philkins a hearty. greeting. 

“What's this I hear about a meeting at the Club?” 
said he, in his bullion voice. 

“There’s to be a meeting at I a. m., and all are 
expected to be on hand. Flotsam has a surprise 
in store for us, and there will be lots of drink.” All 
this from me, in a low voice. 

“Dear, dear,” said Philkins, “I will have to take 
Mrs. Philkins home first. 
not promise to go.” 

At this there was a murmur. 
Philkins always varied the 


Perhaps I had better 


Philkins was rich. 
Philkins was generous. 
monotony of a bottled beer evening by opening 
wine. Philkins must by all means attend. 

1 offered to fix it all right with Mrs. Philkins. 
| was a prime favorite with her, as I always made 
fun of the dressing of her friends, and she liked 
that sort of thing. 1 rushed off a two stick nouce— 
an unfavorable one—and went down to the Phil- 
kins’ stalls in the orchestra. It took me just half 
the act to persuade Mrs. Philkins that her husband 
needed recreation, and | went triumphantly up 
stairs. 

When I entered the press room it was full of the 
boys, grinding out copy. 

“Ah, there! Florestan, wherefore art thou not 
Eusebius?” sang out Flotsam. 

“What new discoveries of diseased poets, scor- 
butic minded painters, and composers with atro- 
phied imaginations? What's your friend Maeter- 
linck been doing lately, and has d’Annunzio got 
over that last racket of his?” 

Cries of “Shut up!” “Put him out!” arose. It 
was late and messenger boys were lolling about. 
With all the spurt and pressure some couldn't help 
talking. 


said one. 


“Sembrich has improved, hasn’t she?” 


“She read my first criticism,” remarked another. 

“Mame Taylor,” cried a third; and then pens 
scratched, and cigarette smoke blurred the outline 
of a half dozen fellows in evening dress, hats on 
heads, and looking bored to death. 

I thought it a good time to say to Jetsam: 

‘Jet, old man, how is the Borax and Gumbo 
music getting along?” I dodged a lighted cigar- 
ette hurled at me. Dvorak’s music is a tender sub- 
ject with Jetsam. 

Slumpkins, the idealist, happened leisurely in, 
and as he works for an afternoon sheet, he looked 
us over condescendingly, and said: 


“That's right, my lads! time was made for slaves.’ 





“That’s the reason you can’t play the piano,” 
Aronstein growled; and Slumpkins, who is pruud 
of his technic, gently coughed and changed the 
subject. 

At last the mountain was delivered of a_ half 
dozen critical mice, and the groaning ceased. 
Everybody leaned back, fresh cigarettes were 
lighted, and then we got at the truth. The true 
criticism of the evening was made in an offhand, 
haphazard manner that savored of sincerity. 

“This is all well enough,” said an elderly Calomel, 
“but in 1859—” There was a yell. 

“This is 1900, you old backnumber, stick to the 


present,” I cried. “Badiali was a good baritone. 
I know it, because my father told me so.’ 


“Votary’s been drinking absinthe again. We al- 


’ 


ways get family history then,” said someone in a 
stage whisper. 

“What Florestan wants is some diseased play, 
where a girl dies of cancer of the brain, brought on 
by playing Chopin with a harp. Give him mental 
analysis or give him beer.” 

“Certainly,” said I, briskly, “I'll take Pilsner, and 
the treat is on you, Flotsam.” We adjourned. 

It must have been 1.30 a. m. before the crowd 
reached the Calomel Club. The windows were 
tightly barred, and outside the place it looked like 
atomb. That was a sure sign that something was 
about to take place As we went up the step I saw 
Kaustic’s broad shoulders ahead of me. 

“Kaustic,” I called out, “what’s the play to- 
night?” 

“One of my own,” he answered. “I gave it an 
awful roast. People can’t write plays nowadays; 
or, if they do, they can’t find actors to do them.” 

“Regular paradox, Kaustic,” whispered Jetsam 
“Cuts up his own plays and praises his rival's.” 

“Ahem!” said I. We soon found ourselves in the 
main reception room. 

The place was crowded. All sorts and varieties 
of critics were there. To the left of me I heard thi 
Jeffries-Fitzsimmons match being discussed. At 
my back a man spoke softly of Cimabu 
one wondered audibly if there was not some or 


, and some 


ganic connection between the ballade and the 
Chant Royal. Then out of the bubble I heard 
Calvé’s name, theosophy, Teddy Roosevelt and 
Bach suites. A furious argument between two men 
broke out in front of me. 
and the words “You are a fool,” followed by a crack 


Degas’ was mentioned, 


from a fist, and the crowd closed in; of course, I 
saw Kaustic shaking that Celtic hand of his at an 
art critic. It was all about the relative worth of th: 
mural decorations of Puvis de Chavannes, the Prim 
itives and the drastic naturalism of Degas. Absurd 
place, the Calomel Club—but interesting. The 
supper cathedral chimes were heard, and we all 
moved upstairs. 

It was a good supper. Plenty to drink and 
smoke, and conversation on every topic, ranging 
from Buddha to Brahms, and touching incidentally 
on Ibsen, the Chinese and oyster crab salad. At 
3 o'clock there wasn’t a bad tempered man in the 
house, and then it was I began to notice the ab 
sence of Jetsam, Flotsam, Philkins, Slumpkins and 
What was up? Sud 


denly Kaustic arose, his white mane all tossed 


a half dozen other fellows. 


about and a thirsty look about his forehead. 

“Order, gentlemen, order!” After five minutes’ 
yelling the clans foregathered, and Kaustic spoke: 

“T mean to propose no toasts. When we drink 
we drink to ourselves, for the motto of this club ts, 
‘Selfhood;’ but I am asked by the committee to 
beg your indulgence for the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Some of our fellow musical and critical 
blacklegs and burglars have prepared a little show, 
and your attention is kindly solicited.” 

Kaustic sat down amid a roar of voice and glass 
clinking. 

Without any preliminary bell tinkling a curtain 
at the lower end of the supper room parted and dis 
closed a neat little stage. On it sat ten colored gen- 
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tlemen, as in a minstrel show, with end men and in- 
It looked like the real 
The centre 


terlocutor in the centre. 
thing, and a shout smote the ceiling. 
man opened the ball: “Gentlemen, we propose to 
give you an illustration of real Gumbo music of this 
country. I only ask that Mr. Florestan, if he is 
sober enough to sit up, will not be allowed to in- 
terrupt.” 

This made me mad, but I held to my seat and 
only said words. 

With a joyous yell a chorus began: 
it all to Borax, to Borax, to Borax. We owe it all 
to Borax, and don’t forget the ax.” An then to 


my astonishment I noticed that one of the end men 


“For we owe 


was playing the banjo in true African virtuoso 
style. Not only did he play it with his fingers, but 
with his feet, and the house rose at him when the 
vocal overture was ended. 
Who was it? 
“Now, Sambo,” 


Flotsam), 


said the centre man (who was 


“what do you know about Gumbo 


music? Speak right up in meeting, child; don’t be 

afeered.” 
“Wagner, 

rolling his eyes into the whites, ‘““were not as great 


seethoven and Bach,” said Sambo, 
Beeth 1 Bach id Sambe 


as they would have been if they had used Gumbo 
It is Borax’s latest and 
Then Jetsam, for 


themes. Just listen to this. 
he calls it ‘The Darkie’s Moon.’’ 
it was Jetsam, to my horror began a symphony on 
his banjo and sang the following words in his rich 


nasal voice: 


De darkie’s moon am brack, 
De white man’s sun is red; 
De moon am full, and so am I, 


And I'll go to hell on a sled 


I 


saw an eclipsed moon, low, hanging on the horizon 


lhe music to this was indescribably wicked. 
like a black cotton ball. In a grove of mangoes 
dark men and women furiously danced to the tam- 
instruments. Vertiginous music 
of Africa faded 
I awoke from the 


tam of strange 


swirled about me and the Coast 
away into thunderous applause. 
hypnotism of Borax’s music, and opened another 
pint bottle of white seal—St. Louis beer. 

Jetsam had to give the song four times and I 
heard its fascinating rhythmic lilt hummed all about. 
“Begad,” thought I, “there is something after all in 
But is it Yankee?” More 


music from the chorus, a four voiced fugue for 


this theory of Jetsam’s 


autoharp, banjo, mandolin and mezzo-basso was 
given, and the curtain drawn. Immediately an im- 


mense clatter arose Everything was wrangled 
over, and of course Kaustic jabbed a man in the ribs 
who said Kus Gerker couldn’t write as good an 


African Symphony as old Borax. I’m fond of 
Kaustic. 

Cries of “Order” were once more heard; we sat 
down and saw the stage again. Tfus time it was 


empty, but only fora moment. Slumpkins in even- 
ing dress, with his hair well fluffed out in the back, 
advanced and said in his most insinuating voice: 

“Ladies and 

Cries of “You're it!” “Come off!’ “Go home!” 
were heard. 

“I beg pardon,” said Slumpkins, 


your—your 


blushing. “Fellow bandits 

“Yah! Ah! Now you've got it,” Kaustic cried. 

Slumpkins raised an archiepiscopal hand depre- 
catingly and continued: 

“Il wish to say a few words to you on the subject 
of my investigations in the psychical effect of music 
1 grabbed 
bottle of 


Kaustic is Irish, 


the Irish and the lower animals.” 


Kaustic before 


on 
he could fling a quart 
Apollinaris at poor Slumpkins. 
you know. 

“IT beg your pardon again,” said Slumpkins, “but 
the Irish being the most impressionable people in 
the world I fancied that you would care to hear 
something about my studies.” 

Cries of “Go on, go on!” 

“IT am no Lombroso as yet, but I have here a 
tabulated account of the effect of music on a group 





of Irish laborers who work in the tunnel. I played 


for them, Chopin, Schumann and De Koven”—a 
low moan hummed around the tables—‘“and here 
are a few of the results, which I hope to submit to 
Signor Lombroso: 

“Phillibeg McBrougall, native of Ireland, County 
Clare, age thirty-one or perhaps forty-five—was not 
sure—sober, industrious, married. The first move 
ment of the Pastoral Sonata was played for him, 
and I asked him, at the close after waking him up, 
how it affected him. ‘Like a mixed ale party,’ said 
he, in a drowsy voice. 

“This was not satisfactory, but it was, after all, an 
impression. Then I tried a Chopin Mazurka on 
Dennis Shea, age nineteen; profession, laborer: 
native of Ireland, County Antrim. He struck me 
twice during the performance, and otherwise ex 
hibited great mental perturbation.” 

“He should have killed you,” said Kaustic; but 
he was frowned down by the musical contingent 
The dramatic gang was asleep 
Slumpkins continued: “But the 
case was that of William O’Shaughnessy, age 
one or thereabout; hod carrier by profession; native 
To him I played 


present. 
singular 
fifty- 


most 


of Ireland, County Tipperary. 
the great A minor Bach fugue, and when I finished 
I said: 
of?’ 
he said: 

“Well, to tell the truth, I thought your honor 


” 


‘Now, my man, what did it make you think 
He looked uneasy, and after some squirming 


would make a mighty fine pickpocket.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, you see that music affects dif 
ferent people hailing from the same country in a 
different manner. _My experiments with a Brahms 
Sonata on a weasel prove to me that the other lower 
animals——” 

I couldn't hold him this time; Kaustic was on the 
stage before I could say Jack Robinson, and was 


oO 


g “Compare the 


take that, that, 


hammering his man in good shape. 
Irish to lower animals, will you? 
and that!” 


We pulled 


and sent him home in a cab. 


Slumpkins up, gave him brandy, 
Yet, I’m rather fond 
of Kaustic. 

Then came a lull. We were still thirsty, but we 
took matters leisurely. It was broadly hinted that 
surprise in store for us, and that 


Welsh 


symphonies in topaz, were served 


there was another 


the drama would get its innings rabbits, 
looking like smeary 


and we ate like cannibals, demolishing at the same 


time every artistic reputation within reach. We 
clenched on the Calvé topic, and Aronstein said that 
the only rhyme for Calvé was salve, and that all 


salve was good for was Then he was jumped 
gn savagely by Flotsam, who was Wagnerian and 
hated the spaghetti in music. “Parsifal,” said he, 
“is worth all your Bach, Beethoven and Mozart; as 
for Chopin, he should have worn corsets, and his 
music be confined to kindergartens.” This made 
me hot. 
“Flotsam,” said I, “you remind me of the man 
who tried to pull himself over the fence with his 
You think that Wagnerism is the end- 


to all the 


” 


bootstraps. 
all, be-all o 
enigmas of the universe. 
“There, boys, what did I tell you about Flore 
stan?” chuckled “When he drinks | 
raves, when he writes he raves, when he talks he 


f creation, and is the key 
Now Mascagni 


Flotsam. e 


raves!” 

“You'll never rave thus,” quoth I, in savage hu 
mor, “because you can’t write, and you can't talk, 
even if you can drink.” I know that this was im- 


polite, but my pride was hurt. Oil was cast on the 


troubled waters by Kaustic affably remarking: 
“You're all a pack of asses. You pretend to criti 
cise what you know nothing about. Now one of 


my plays is worth volumes of your critical rubbish. 
Have a drink with me.” This shifted the quarrel; 
but as we were all secretly afraid of Kaustic’s per- 
sonal prowess, we took the drink, 

Well, about 4:30, after an injunction to be still, 


as a curious conceit was to be enacted, the lights 
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were slightly lowered, and the curtains parted once 


more, Struldbug, the dramatic critic of the Daily 
, came forward and said that he would give us 
He 
had studied Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Croisy, Le Jeune, 


Du Vigne, La Mer 


de Main, and others of the new group of dramatic 


a bit of symbolism of his own manufacture 


Gare, Sudemann, Nordmann, 


impressionists, and had come to the conclusion 
that Maeterlinck. was on the right track, and that 
the thrill, the elemental quiver, was the highest ex- 


pression of the dramatic verities. He therefore 
asked us to listen patiently to his little etching in 
words which he had named “The Voices.” 
Struldbug disappeared and the stage became 
black [he lights were nearly turned down in the 
room, and we sat open-mouthed for the new thrill 
It came. Instead of actors the author employed 


voices of five varying timbres. We saw naught, but 
heard shiveri sad voices that 


had different 
gs when separated from humanity, when dis- 

Voices floating if 
hill on all, grim 


r itlhy ackn led 
la V « ( I 


1g tones, sinister tones, 


uttered strange sentences Speech 


meanil 


from vision as in 


associate d 
Struldbug’ 
We 


speech merged 


void struck a ¢ and S 


power was heard dia- 


1 , ’ 
liogues, solos, tri ul into 


mere 
and when bbing, 
\ronstein | 
Alving in 


me tl 


sound; sinister, velvety sobbing 


arose. vecame hysterical, and cried aloud 


like Oswald Ghosts 


“Give r mother! I want the sun!” 


sun, 


He was given some absinthe 


Was 
rt the 


What thrilled us so passionately, I wonder? 
s+ 6+) tr 


he strangeness of the art? Surely it was n 


Here is a specimen 
| 


“Have you the price?” a warm baritone voice 


said 


unison 
Oh, wait, t; go not alone!” 
We 
Mocking 
Will they ever 
“T kr | 
*Full,”—unison. 
‘Alas! Why did 


Much of this sort, 


wailed a soprano. 


won't unison. 


s 


contralto. 


ow not soprano 


not go duo 


we 
, of darkling, 
rhe 


1 psychically spanked 


and more, to¢ sus 


s, morbid hiccoughs of the soul “0 


piciou 


was led naked to the altar anc 


We all sat lost in wonder Slowly the darkness 
n ti } 


on the stage 


} 
upgn 


vecame curiously shot thro with 
purple flecks, shreds of gold; and the whole grew 


A re 


eunuch-like 


burst 


filled 


SY light 


into 
the 


sun smitten 


music, a 


us of voices interstices 


our cranial chambers; the Calomel Club slum- 


ered, and it awoke not until the afternoon sky was 


aflame with the sunset of another day. 


Arone, Not d’Arona, and Other Corrections. 


N the Paris ws Mme. Florer d’Arona’s success, 

| and il pu] wive THe Musicat Cour 
June 3 ne ames V il I the gr iduates were 

pe ( corre 1otably that of Miss Jeanne Arone 
whose name was give s ‘“d’Arona 

Mis Je inne Arc n not d’Arona) is no relation of 
Mada e d Are ‘ a gi iduate ind a most success 
ful teacher « Ar nethod f voice culture 
Madame d’Aro1 ghter 1 West Fifty-eighth 
street, is the only \ teacher the name of d’Arona 
in the United States 

Miss Harriet V. Wet name was given as “Mrs 
Mi Wetn re is a gt late i the d Arona pe ial tea h 
ers’ course, and has been established for several years 

Miss Burnetti P. ¢ S W wl Bumethe 

Miss Nannie Clark’s name as “Ma Mn Marie 

W M o was spoke « ~ ) ran ind 
aer the ca edral che f E: ma tear Bethle 
Miss H. A. Hale as Hal 
New York Ladies’ Trio. 

e New York Lad I ( pany, which has at 
uned 1 eI ib ent ntry as a 
first-class orga W lu ‘ nllowing artists 
next seasor | e Van de Hen st; Miss Pi 
the young Au H New n, pianist, and 
I in Carllsmit prin l 
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Twelfth Annual Meeting. 


Saratoga, N. Y., June 26, 27, 28, 1900. 


The New Officers. 


President—Louis Arthur Russell, of New York 

Secretary-Treasurer—F. W. Riesberg, re-elected, New 
York. 

Program Committee—Chairman, J. de Zielinski, Buf- 
falo; Dr. Gerrit Smith, New York; Thos. Impett, Troy. 

Auditirg Committee—J. Warren Andrews, New York; 
John Tagg, New York; Kate Stella Burr, New York. 

Delegates to M. T. N. A., t901—Mrs. M. Kirpal, Flush- 
ing, L. I.; Mrs. Belle Vanderveer, Amsterdam; David 
Kelsey, Saratoga. 

Next place of meeting—Glens Falls. 
ARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., most famed of 


American spas, did herself proud at this, the 
second time the convention has gathered within 





her walls. Perhaps every county in the State 
was represented, from Clinton, adjoining Vermont, to the 
eastern end of Long Island, and from Chautauqua, not 
far from Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary-Treasurer Riesberg 
states that he viséd more certificates at this meeting than 
at any time since he has been in office, now three years. 
All in all, in point of numbers, enthusiasm and general 


he programs, this meeting probably sur- 


excellence of t 
passes its immediate predecessors—the combination of the 
place itself, always a drawing card, and of an excellently 
planned program with much in it to please all; from the 
discursive essay to the brilliant soloist, for which the pro 
gram committee with Chairman Frank Herbert Tubbs at 
the head, is to be commended. There was far less seizing 


of the opportunity to exploit certain favorites of certain 





WM. H. RIESER. 


committeemen, and the result was an excellence not at- 
tained in some years 

With this bril program committee for next year, 
consisting of De Zielinski, of Buffalo: Dr. Smith, of New 
York, and Thos. Impett, of Troy, three ex-presidents of 


the association, there should be a meeting next year which 
should far surpass all previous years. Glens Falls, the 
place selected, is not far from Saratoga, up at the head- 
waters of the Hudson, and is situated among prosperous 
villages all connected by trolley; the place itself is beauti- 
ful, with good railroad connections and easily accessible. 

Despite the large attendance, increased expenses and the 
indiscriminate giving out of season tickets by the local 
representatives, all contributed to make the receipts dis- 
appointing. The home chorus is said to have struck a 
fortnight before the convention when each member was 
given a season ticket; as there were 120 members, and as 
the single village paper got fourteen tickets, the clergy 
also coming in for their share, it will be seen that 150 
music folk, who might, would or should have bought 
their tickets, got in free. This has not been done before— 
and will not again if the new officers are to be believed 


* * * 


Preliminary, Monday, P. M., June 25. 


President Thos. Impett, of Troy, worked hard to create 
interest in the entire State, and especially in the 4 o’clock 
meeting of the vice-presidents, an innovation. That he 
was successful in this is evident from the fact that there 
were fully 100 vice-presidents and others present. Several 





MRS. HATTIE LEONARD COLBURN. 


gave their experiences in the way of rousing local interest, 
of raising funds for section concerts, &c., among them 
Miss Nellie Wilder, of Rochester, who is a great worker. 
Some committees were appointed, and this preliminary 
meeting resulted in much good, Chairman ‘lubbs saying 
that if he got nothing else from coming, the experiences 
he had listened to and the knowledge derived therefrom 
would many times over repay him. 

William H. Rieser, of Rondout, who never misses a 
meeting, and is always cheery and smiling, was the secre- 
tary. 

In the evening the banquet took place at 8 o'clock, 
nearly 100 members gathering at the U-shaped table, with 
that prince of toastmasters. Dr. Gerrit Smith, at the head. 
Next him sat President Impett; on the other side Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Riesberg and mother, Madame Cappiani; 
Mrs. Kirpal, Mr. and Mrs. Tubbs, Julia E. Crane, Hon 
Neil Gilmour, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, the Hon. John 
Tagg, Herve D. Wilkins, D. M. Kelsey, and others promi- 
nent in the State and association. 

Although the honored position of toastmaster should 
have been filled by President Impett, he preferred to have 
Dr. Smith occupy that place of honor and arduous duties, 
and the wisdom of his choice was apparent to all, for the 
grace and ease, the wit and ready seizing of points by Dr. 
Smith were a delight to all. But he didn’t eat anything to 


speak of; thus it always was. With some people it is “You 
put a dinner in the slot and up comes a speech "—but the 
speakers that evening ate precious little. 

The Hon. Neil Gilmour, ex-State superintendent of 
public instruction, was the first speaker. A ready speaker, 














JOHN B. SHIRLEY. 


with the oratorical manner, Mr. Gilmour said many nice 
things—with a braw Scotch dialect, more or less, which 
much delighted John Tagg. The Impett Quartet sang a 
sea song previous to this, making beautiful harmony 
“Ben Bolt” was another selection, which sweetly pathetic 
song went to the hearts of all, for who has not his recol 
lections? Dr. Hanchett talked next, told a few good 
stories, and was followed by Madame Cappiani, whose 
fund of personal recollections never grows less, but rather 
more, with time 

John Tagg. that irresistible Scotch-American, came 
next, and in lieu of a talk sang a song about the “Bonnie 
wee windee,” with thirty-odd verses, the company singing 
the chorus. Mrs. Margaret Kirpal read a poem filled 
with humor, telling of the experiences of the day, in which 
her two young ladies got mixed up with some young 
men, and she consequently lost the 4 o’clock meeting 
Mr. Tubbs followed with a few good stories; the Impett 
Quartet again singing, this time a darkey song, in whrch 
banjo imitations were a feature. Platon Brounoff fol 
lowed, and it is not too much to say that his stories and 
imitations at the piano were the hit of the evening, and 
paved the way for the subsequent prominence this man 
achieved at the meeting. When Brounoff got up every- 
one knew “That reminds me of a story.” And the story 
was always new and to the point. Ex-President Wilkins 
said a few pleasant things, and Miss Crane said she had 
nothing to say. and so said nothing in the fewest words 
possible. D. M. Kelsey followed with a few pertinent 
things, and as the neighboring clock tolled 1, President 
Impett spoke again, urging the continuance of the banquet 
as a feature of all meetings. Those present were: Herve 
D. Wilkins, Dr. Hanchett, Mr. and Mrs. Tubbs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilcox, Mrs. C. E. Tucker, Mrs. A. W. Whitbeck, 
Veeder France, Miss Fanny Sweetser, Mr. and Mrs. W 
H. G. Repp. Mr. De Zielinski, Mr. Impett, Mr. Riesberg 
and Mrs. K. Riesberg, Miss Selleck, Mme. Carola Loos- 
Tooker, Mrs. Kirpa!l and party of two, Mrs. Vanderveer, 
F. F. Harmon, Miss Abbie V. Mickle, J. C. Ringwald 
Mrs. J. P. Tower, Miss Packer, Mrs. M. C. Maine, Mrs 
A. B. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Coghill, Mr. Vander- 
veer, James Schoonmaker, Miss Julia Ettie Crane, F. F 
Harmon, H. Estelle Woodruff, Edith Woodruff, T. E. 
Morgan, Miss Vick, Miss Van Zandt, Miss Wilder, Mr 
Crowel, E. W. Valentine. Wm. H. Reiser, Mrs. Schreiber, 
Miss Lounsbery, John B. Shirley, Miss Alice Vedders, 
Mrs. Van Vliet, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Henderson, Mrs 
Swart, Mrs Sparhawk, John Tagg, Platon G. Brounoff, 
Mr. Morse, Oliver W. Halsted, Miss Gertrude A. Bailey, 
George M. Chadwick, Mrs. Pearl Leigh Carleton, Mrs 
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E. S. Burns and pupil, Miss Littlehales, Gerrit Smith. 
Mr. Beale, Mr. Lowenstein, Mrs. F. Wilson, Mrs. Clemin 
shaw. Hon. Neil Gilmour, The Press, Frank Lawton, 
J. M. Gray. 

* * * 


First Day, Tuesday Morning, June 26. 


The M. FE. Church was a busy place Tuesday morning, 
what with giving the finishing touches to the notable ex- 
hibits in the lobby of the John Church Company, the 
Witmark Company, THe Musicat Courier, the maay 
people buying season and membership tickets, &c. 

Delos Jump (which was pre- 
Wegman, of Saratoga), 


After prayer by the Rev 
ceded by an organ solo by Mrs 
President Impett introduced Village President John Foley, 
who welcomed the visiting musicians in happy fashion. 
Among other things he said: 

“TI learn that you are thoroughly organized in nearly 


one-half of the counties of the State. You have made 
yourself heard musically and otherwise throughout the 
State. The Legisla- 


ture has not only no 
ticed, but co-operates 
the 
school 


with you in ad- 


vancement of 
and public music 
The Regents the 
University, composed 
distia 


of 


of so many 


guished gentlemen 
not only do not over 
look you, but take 
you into their conh- 
dence 


in 


and discuss 
their confer 


You are part 
I 


you 
ences 
and parcel of the edu 
cational system of the 


State and cannot be 
divorced from it 
Continue expanding 
until you shall have 
penetrated every 
county in the State 


and then reflect upon 
the possibilities of 
your future. With the 
enthu 





ALICE F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


characteristic 
siasm of teachers and lovers of music you should speak 
i the country, and wil! 
attention of the 
administration 


or one-tenth of the population « 
to command the 
\merican people and the Federal 
lf you want influence and power to do* good, spread your 


be condition 


in a 
of 


concentrated strength.” 

President Foley’s remarks were received with applause 
In responding President Impett said it gave him pleasure 
on behalf of the association to accept the official invita- 
tion to enjoy the pleasures of Saratoga, and said it would 
endeavor to give the citizens of Saratoga full value for the 
courtesies received at their hands 

Then President Impett delivered the annual address 
This was, as usual with Impett, brief and to the point, full 
of good things 

Secretary-Treasurer F. W. Riesberg followed, showing 
the receipts for the year to have been $2,376.15, and the dis- 
234.32. He 
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also pointed out the fact that while the duties and work 
of his office were increasing, the outlay for clerical assist 


ance had decreased, as follows: 


Clerical assistance, 1898.... . $87.52 
Clerical assistance, 1899.. 52.50 
Clerical assistance, 1900............ 24.00 


This was because in the first place he had learned the 





WILLIS E. BACHELLER. 


typewriter (talk about teaching old dogs to do new tricks) 
and so did it himself, and in the second place because 
his two children were now old enough to lend a hand at 
the mechanical work of folding circulars, stamping enve- 
lopes, &c. 

W. H. Rieser, 


on legislation and with regard to the mandatory teach 


of Rondout, then presented his report 


he included corre- 


Public 


ing of music in the public schools 


spondence with Superintendent of Instruction 





W. J. SHEEHAN. 


R. Skinner, in which was set forth the fact that 


law 


Charles 


an obligatory was not practicable, inasmuch as it 
would incur great hardship, especially in the rural dis 
tricts. He commended the work of the committee, how- 


ever, and said that the matter was receiving more atten- 


Season 1899-1900. 


noowrew-ZEISICL 
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tion of the department each year. In closing, Chairman 
said that ler ure the passage of the law 


Rieser in order to sec 
be to interest the legislators, and that 


it would necessary 


they must be approached personally. This work, he said, 


must be done by the vice-presidents of the society. 


Upon motion, the report as read was adopted. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


President Impett then called F. F. Harmon, of Ball- 
ston Spa; Mrs. Belle Vanderveer, of Amsterdam, and 
Mme. Luisa Cappiani, of New York, to the platform and 


presented $10 in gold to each of the first two and $5 to 
the Mrs Rogers prizes, as a 


securing 


George Tracy 


the 


the latter, 


reward for greatest number of members to 


the association in their respective counties. 
organ solo, “Caprice,” by Miss Clara 
of X of New York city, 
ted the the committee on urging 
ural method and natural law in the study of vocal music, 


Following an 


froy, F 


report ot 


Stearns Arens, pre- 


voice, nat- 


S¢ 


criticised fads 
Herve D. Wilkins, of 


not being ready, that of the pian 


and severe ly 
} 
Phe 
or 


rgan, 


report of Rochester, on the 
oO was considered 
Hanchett, of New 
instruments 


Littlehales, of 


[his report was given by Dr. Henry G 


York, and was complete Stringed 
was the topic of t Miss Lilli 
New York and consisted of a résumé of the origin, 
growth and devel- 
of these 
truments 

The 
the 


orchestra, 


very 


he an 


report ol 


city 


opment 
ins 
of 


on 


reports 
committees 
mili- 
bands 


tary piano 


tuning and vocal 


soc eties were 
passed, and that 
o! public school 
presented 
B. Shir- 
Lansing- 
This 


six years past 


John 
of 
burg man, 
for 
in charge of the 
public school mu 
sic at Lansing 
iTg, 
per full 


points 


gave a pa- 


strong 


of 


a plea for 





the fully equipped 


TALI ESEN MORGAN. 









and qualified 

teacher of school music From a friend I learn 
iat Shirley was a medalist for the solo vocal competi 
tion of the Saturday evening concerts at Glasgow, Scot 
land, and judging from his paper, as well as evidences of 
is work shown, he is one of the few who are really 

y equipped At the i nmencement at his 
school I remember seeing the program containing the 
chorus, “See, the Conquering Hero Comes,” by Handel, 
with 800 voices; also Silcher’s “Now the Wintry Storms 
Are O’er,” as well as lesser things, such as Abt’s “Alpine 
Shepherd “ 

The report of the mmittee on church music, prepared 
by Miss Emma Lox of, Hudson, was read by Presi- 
dent Impett. The reports of the committees on harmony 
and composition, didactics, and musical literature were 
passed, and that on necrology read by President Impett 
in the absence of Otis R. Greene, of Cohoes. The session 
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closed with an organ postlude, “Scherzo Symphonique,” 
by Miss Stearns. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


At 1:30 occurred the piano recital by William H. Sher- 
wood, which drew a big house, and resulted i1, added glory 
for that brilliant and scholary genius, the representative 


ve 


SS aa | 





MARTHA MINER. 


American pianist. The local critic said it so well that I 
here reproduce his remarks: 

“Mr. Sherwood is one of the greatest masters of his art. 
He has a deep sense of the value of contrast in both 
thought and performance, and a fine feeling for the fitness 
of treatment. His technic is certaily unlimited, but it is 
such 


disguised under a facility of ease and grace, as 1s 


seldom accorded to one man. It is a great art which can 
give one the intrinsic beauty and merits of composition 


without resorting to personality and technical display 
An instance of this was shown in the performance of the 
Octave Etude of Kullak, by the 
The difficulties in this are almost instper- 


by 


prodigious arranged 
pianist himself. 
able, especially when played at the conceived 
Mr 
tion of his work was evinced by the audience. 

~ Night’s Dream,’ by 


Strong, was played with great breadth of treatment, and 


tempo 


Sherwood, and immediate and vociferous recogni- 


Midsummer Templeton 


a fitting contrast to the dainty ‘Dialogue’ of Tschai- 
‘Fairy Tale’ of Raff, which both demand 


was 
kowsky, and the 
the utmost delicacy of rendering.” 
The 


Toccata of Dupont, a great favorite with Mr. Sherwood, 


program was brought to a close by the brilliant 


and seldom played by others 
Taken as a whole, such a concert must not only have 
given great pleasure to the musical public, but was cer- 
tainly an inspiration to many teachers and pianists present. 
Following this recital occurred the public school ses- 


sion, which was divided into class exhibition in reading 


and singing intervals named by the teacher of school 
music, Geo. C. Flint, chorus singing under the same man, 
and later Tali Esen Morgan, that enthusiastic Welsh- 
\merican, showed what he could do with the young 


TELEPHONE CALL: 659 MADISON SQUARE. 


singers after two rehearsals only. The selections sung in- 
cluded ‘“‘“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Psalm,” “Just a Song 
at Twilight,” and closing with the “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.” During the singing of the latter the vast audience 
stood, and as the hundreds of flags in the hands of the chil- 
dren were waved in time to the music, the ensemble pre- 
sented a most beautiful picture. Vociferous applause fol- 
lowed and in order to stem the tide of enthusiasm an en- 
core was allowed. 

Miss Julia E. Crane, of Potsdam, an authority on pub- 
lic school music, spoke on the “Evils of Chorus Singing 
in the Schools.” 

Her paper showed careful preparation, exhaustive re- 
search, and a thorough mastery of the subject. She 
struck out boldly and put to rout all theorizing and chorus 
work. She contended the only successful and correct 
method was individual teaching, and said that because a 
pupil could sing well in a chorus it did not follow that 
he was a good individual singer. “The capacity for learn- 
sing is as much the heritage of all as is the 
capacity to learn to read, write and spell,” said Miss Crane, 


ing to 


“and I am convinced that if we taught music as we teach 
arithmetic, there would not be a person in the country 
who could not sing a new hymn at sight. I hear the cry 
pupils are timid and refuse, when asked, to sing alone. 
This is true, but it is because the teacher makes them. 
Music will never be taught successfully until we care less 
for what the public thinks and says and strive for more 
and better individual work. 
ious to please and too careless in their teaching 


Music teachers are too anx- 
Sight 
reading is the foundation of all musical culture, and until 
you teach music as you teach reading chorus singing in 
public schools will not be a success.” 

Miss Crane’s paper commanded marked attention and 
was frequently interrupted by vigorous applause. At the 
close Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, of Westfield, Mass., was in- 
troduced, and read an exhaustive paper on “Does School 
Music Pay; lf Not, Why Not?” The pith of his argu- 
ment was that it did not pay and would not until the 
prevailing system of teaching is radically changed. He 
based his opinion on what he had seen, read and heard. 
He argued that lack of method was the great trouble, but 
was willing to admit that with a proper system, embracing 
individual work, school music could be made to pay. 

\ discussion of the above paper was, by consent, set 
down as one of the round table topics for Wednesday. 

It is interesting to learn that Mr. Weaver, whose name 
is familiar to Musical Courter readers through his 
supervision of the Public School Music Department of 
paper, will be at Charleston, S. C., the week of 
July 11, at the National Education Association, when he 
will read a paper on “Common Sense as an Aid to a 


this 


School Music Supervisor.” 


Vice-Presidents’ Meeting. 
At the meeting of the vice-presidents, which followed, 
the most important matter considered was the place of 
meeting in 1901, and in which Amsterdam, Glens Falls, 
3uffalo and Saratoga were rivals. There was considerable 
opposition against Buffalo, and the uncertainty of what 
inducements Amsterdam Glens Falls could offer 
caused a postponement of final action in the matter until 9 


and 


o'clock next morning. 
aa 6 


Tuesday Evening. 


The first grand concert saw the church entirely filled, 
the program consisting of numbers by the Schubert 
Society, of Amsterdam, under the direction of William 


G. Merihew, thirty male voices, with solo numbers by 
various executants and singers. ' 

This society is no country singin’ skewl, but an artistic 
collection of capable men singers, their singing being 
highly effective and enjoyable. The pianissimo effects 
in Schubert’s “The Long Day Closes” were indeed sur 
prising, while the vivacious swing of Hattop’s “The Let 
ter” was a welcome change. Fine contrasts were the chief 
characteristics of Buck’s “Twilight,” and this sdciety fairly 
won their honors, but it was not until the closing num 
ber on the program, a cantata, “Nun of Nidaros.” by 
Buck, with incidental solo by Ben Franklin, with piano 
and organ accompaniment, that the full volume and power 
of the society were shown. In this number they scored the 
triumph of the evening. 

Miss Grace Rathbone Patton, soprano, 
clear and high soprano voice, full of brilliancy; 
in fine voice and sang beautifully “Conseils a 
Nina,” by Wekerlin. “Thou 
Art So Like a Flower,” Irish Folksong, and “Love Is a 
Bubble”—served to firmly establish her in popular favor 
with the audience. 

Mrs. Hattie Leonard Colburn, of Schenectady, a 
of the fair Lillian Russell, showed herself a pianist of ad 
mirable qualities. 


possesses a 
she was 
an aria, 


Her subsequent numbers 


sister 


Though nervous, and so hardly doing 
herself justice, she played with a brilliancy and fire not 
looked for. Of her playing the local paper said: “Mrs 
Colburn’s piano numbers were a treat, being rendered in 
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a manner that did not suffer in comparison with the great 
artist of the afternoon.” 

Violinist Fred Kassebaum played several pieces with 
good tone and technic, and the accompanist of the even- 
ing, Mrs. G. C. Garrison, deserves praise for her work 

RECEPTION. 

The official accompanist for the day was Adolf Dahm- 

Petersen. This function was well attended, the guests 
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overflowing the parlors, hall and piazza of the American 
Adelphi Hotel. Mrs. J. R. McKee, daughter of ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison, was the head of the reception committee, 


which consisted of the following prominent ladies: Mrs. 


S. E. Strong, Mrs. M. B. Payn, Mrs. W. B. Gage, Mrs. 
W. H. Bryant, Mrs. F. W. Lawrence, Mrs. E. V. Dewell, 
Mrs. J. M. Mingay, Mrs. E. A. Palmer, Mrs. F. M. Shoe 
maker, Mrs. G. T. Church, Mrs. S. W. McEwen, Mrs 
W. E. Woolley, Mrs. J. W. Lester, Mrs. C. C. Lester, 
Mrs. E. H. Walworth, Mrs. 
W. L. Rich, Mrs. H. S$ 
Clement, Miss E. W 
3rown, Mrs. W. B. French 
Mrs. W H. Hodgeman, 
Mrs. D. W. Mabee, Mrs 
W. L. Knowlson and Miss 


Charlotte Ingham 


* * . 


Second Day, Wednesday 
Morning, June 27. 





The morning began with 
the regular annual busi 
ness meeting, 1or active 

WALTER S. KNOWLES. members only, resulting in 
the usual debate as to the 
very desirable merits of several towns which talked vi 


having the convention. Amsterdam had some representa- 


tives on the way, due at 10 o'clock, to champion that 
wideawake town; Saratoga again offered inducements; 
Suffalo, through Mr. de Zielinski, made a sort of a bid, 
but the general sentiment of the leading officers was all 


against the Queen City. Bearing the financial results of 


1894 in mind, when the association met there, it was no 


wonder. Mr. de Zielinski seemed to think that because 
the Pan-American Exposition would be taking place 
then, for that reason especially we should all go there 
People take advantage of reduced railroad rates, &c., to go 


to an exposition 

Addison B 
near Saratoga (eighteen miles north), arose, as the 
of that 
eloquent invitation, backed by his personal pledge to give 
the it A 
were put to him concerning facilities for the meeting and 


\t this junction the Hon Colvin, of Glens 


Falls, 


representative beautiful town, and delivered an 


association any guarantee wanted few queries 


were answered in most convincing shape by the eloquent 


ex-State Treasurer. It is said there is a fine modern three 
manual organ in the Presbyterian church there, a larg 
much wealth and culture, an excellent hotel 
the of Mr 


such unaffected cordiality, sincere, 


opera house, 

Colv n 
that the 
f Mr 


was 


(the Rockwell House), and promises 


were ol so 
motion ¢ 


Falls 


On 


sentiment went at once to that place. 
de Zielinski, seconded by John Tagg, Glens 
nanimously chosen for 1901 

Some round table discussions were held in piano, voice, 
organ and public schools. The piano department was pre 
sided over by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, of New York, the 
principal Mrs. Hattie L 
Piano Teaching,” Miss Pauline nnings 
Music,” Frank J. McDon n 


Preparing Pupils for Public Playing,” and “The Piano 


speakers being Colburn on 
~ 


“Economics in 


on “Humor in Piano 


an Instrument,” by J. de Zielinski, in the absence of 
G. Hyatt. 


is 
N 

The voice department was in charge of Louis A. Kus 
Newark, N. J., 
“Personal Idiosyncrasy in Teaching Singing,” and Mme. 
on “The Miseries of Teacher and Student.” 


seil, ol 


the speakers being Tom Ward, on 
' z 


Luisa Cappiani 
Madame Cappiani’s talk was, as usual, most interesting; 


she is sure of attention whenever she speaks 
Mrs. Carola Loos-Tooker’s paper on “Mission of the 
Singing Teacher” was one of the most poetically ex- 
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pressed, eloquent things of the conventior She is ev! With a program committee of such influence and power, 
dently a great reader, her heart is in her music work, and every member interested in the association, there should 
so her essay, carefully thought out, well written, was of be a list of artists and musical events next year never be- 
vast interest. It will later be found in the official report re seen 
Carl G. Schmidt was chairman of the organ depart : = 
ment, where these subjects were considered: “The Organ 
Music of the Future,” by Herve D. Wilkins; “Organ 
lranscriptions,” by G. W. Chadwick, and “The Organ Wednesday Afternoon. 
Music of Bach,” by J. C. Ringwald. Mr. Wilkins’ paper 
was read by G. W. Chadwick This was the warmest day of the nvention, the ther- 
One of the most important discussions was that on public ometer registering some 92 degree However, to those 
school music, over which Mr. Tagg presided as chairman customed to New York heat, and to the heat of the in 
The method of getting the best work out of school pupils and towns, away from the influence of the Adirondacks, 
was the keynote of the discussion. The subject was con near Saratoga, this was nothing. The auditorium was 
sidered by Miss J Ettie Crane, of Potsdam: Tali Esen #8ain crowded, the attractions for the afternoon being 
Morgan, of New York, and Chairman Tagg and others, ™any and varied, consisting of voice violin, piano, organ, 
Following the discussion, it was voted to devote an entire Paton Brounoff’s lecture-recital on “Russian Music,” un 
day at the next annual session of the N. Y. S. M. 7. A. for ubtedly the hit of the afternoon, and likewise one of the 
the consideration of public school music, and to ask the pro- Sreatest attractions ol the meeting; so there was som 
thing to please all tastes Miss Littlehales opened the 
program by some ‘cello solos, playing with much dash and 
? expression She was a decided veily tO many present 
ic ‘cello as solo instrument for a woman being unknown 
he average inlander. Following her Miss Anna John 
‘ Elmira, sang, and I cannot do better than to quote 
cal scribe 
ie has a most pleasing voice, pure and true, which, 
ed with a delightful stage presence and the ability 
to faithfully interpret the works of an author, places her 














he front rank of singers of her class. Miss Johnson’s 
second appearance on the program was in Verdi's Aria, 
O, Don Fatale.’” 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, that amiable man and excel 
ent pianist, played first a Fantasia in the form of a 
Sonata, op. 5, by Saran; a novelty, full of Schumannesque 
points, a most interesting composition He was listened 
with marked attention, and later his two s were r¢ 
eived with vigorous applause—the Liszt “Fat waltz 
being played with great brilliancy. Mrs. Grenv Snel 
ng sang some little known songs in artistic hior 
with grace and ease, “Traeumen,” by Arlberg, | g es 
pecially appreciated 
Walter Stanley Knowles, a tenor who has a delightful 
ce characteristic American” quality, clear, light, 
but very sweet, sang with great success Blumenthal’s 
‘ Serenade,” especially suiting his voice and style He hasa 
mezzo-voice which might well be the envy of many a man 
larger reputation, and is altogether a delightful artist 
in his special genre; he 
eminded many prese 
Wr. H. SHERWOOD. of the tenor Riege 
Enthusiast applause 
y ; : was his—and well we 
gram committee to allow those interested 1 the work 
5 Another ten but ¢ 
privilege of outlining the day’s program Snitien Mitteces 
The closing hour of the morning session was devote type was W | 
to an essay on “Schumann and His Followers,” by J. de Ba hel wl , 
Zielinski, of Buffalo, and an organ recital by J. C. Ring New Yorl ess thar 
wald, in which selections from Bach and Thiele were two years ag und is 
heard. His opening selection was a Fantaisie and Fugue now in a st enviab! 
G minor, and was enthusiastically received. His second pos n as church and 
number was a Concertsatz, E flat minor, and was perhaps ncert singer. He sang 
the most popular with such sincere ex 
At noon the chairman of the committee on nominations, pression, with suc] 
John Tagg, as for several years past, posted the slate tonal volum and it THOMAS IMPETT. 
to be voted on at the session of next day, and this is worth such finish in all way 
special mention, inasmuch as every name on that slate hat he instantly made a name f himself through 
was subsequently elected. Particular attention is called he State, for be remembered there are in 
to the make-up of the program committee, consisting of attendance at these conventions musicians, conductors 
three ex-presidents, viz: J. de Zielinski, of Buffalo; Dr. from all over New York and States. If his group 
Gerrit Smith, of New York, and Thomas Impett, of Troy. of songs appealed to the genera stener, more especially 
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The tone volume and variety of shading this body of sing- 
ers possesses is far beyond anything I have heard in recent 
years. In Rheinberger’s “Night” there was sonority, 
the sopranos sang Schubert’s “Ave Maria” with real ten- 
derness, while the Lacome “Estudiantina” went with a 
lot of dash and swing, and finally the Sullivan “Hush 
Thee” was sung a capella with utmost finish. 


then the “Giaconda” aria hit the spot with the more cul- 
tured musician. He received applause galore, and wore 
his honors modestly. 












Brounoff’s Lecture-Recital. 


“Russian Music” was the title of this man’s lecture, and 
he came well prepared, but little knowing the kit he would 


; Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” was their main number, with in- 
As good an American as any of us now, Brounoff 


mate cidental solos sung by Mrs. Grenville Snelling and Wil- 





ROBERT HOSEA. 


has still much mother country love left, and his knowledge 
of his native land, its history and musical predilections, is 
His interesting personality, a 
vigorous breeziness and undoubted intellectuality, are in- 


exhaustive and minute 


describable, and after his appearance at the banquet of 
Monday evening he was an important figure. One paper 
said: “He interested the audience immensely with his talk 


on Russian music; a combination of pianist, composer, 


singer and wit, he was the feature of the convention in 
more ways than one.” 
His “‘little right the 


point, and served to make him very popular everywhere. 


stories” were ever apropos, to 
The lecture itself was full of meat, interesting numbers 
recital and talk, his 
“Edelweiss” and Nocturne, and the two 
love songs, “I Love Thee” and “The World Should Ring,” 
Brounoff gen- 
erously cut his recital short in order to give more opportu- 
nity to Dr. Gerrit Smith, whose organ recital was much en- 
joyed by all 

works 


being those which closed the own 


plano pieces, 


the latter sung right well by young Hosea. 
He played in a refined and effective manner 


dedicated him, among them Chaffin’s 
Fantasia and two Kroeger pieces; in all of 


several to 


“Eurydice” 
these Dr. Smith showed himself master of the organ, the 
local paper saying: ““He was accorded an ovation at the 
close, which was a just recognition of the ability of this 
artist.” 

he organist of Sage Chapel, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. 
to appreciative listeners, though it was at the close of a 


, George W. Chadwick, played a couple of numbers 


warm day 
Keller, o! 


with much style and cultivation 


Interspersed were vocal solos by Miss Marie 
Troy, a singer possessing a voice of real sweet- 
Her “Divine Re- 
sung with much fervency, and showed her a 
superior church singer. 


ness 


deemer” was 


The largest audience of the week assembled this even- 
ing to greet the Troy Choral Club, which came, nearly 
one hundred strong, with their friends on a special train. 





Dr. MEDINA-FERRE 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
senge method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


~ FREELING-NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tena. 





liam J. Sheehan; 
notice, and for the latter the part lay too high. In 
Lund’s “Gemanenzug” he showed the stuff of which he is 
made, singing with fine big voice, and getting hearty ap- 
plause. Both his solo numbers were well received. 

In the Bruch and Lund works the Troy String Orches- 
aided capably by accompanist C. A. Stein, 
formed a sure and reliable instrumental background. 

Of the soloists of the evening Miss Alice F. Chamber- 
lain, of Seneca Falls, carried off large honors. Coming 
at the close of the long program, and with only one song, 


tra, most 


Chaminade’s ‘‘Trahison,” the young lady still asserted her- 
self, showing herself possessed of a voice of unusual power 
and. range, allied with powers of expression. Prepossess- 
ing, too, is her personality, and regret was general that 
the fair young singer had but that limited opportunity 
Miss Bertha Bucklin, the now well-known violinist, won 
insistent applause by her soulful and brilliant playing of 
two excerpts from the Ries Suite. 

Miss Clara Stearns played a Widor number on the or- 
gan. The official accompanist for this day was Miss Isabel 
McCall. 


Third Day, Thursday Morning, June 28. 


Election of Officers—Business—For the third consecu- 
tive time F. W. Riesberg, of New York, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, worthy of mention here. The rest of 
the slate, as planned by Chairman John 
nominating committee, went through, with Louis Arthur 
Russell as president. It is only fair to say that Program 
Committee Chairman Frank Herbert 
for the natural succession to the presidency, was tendered 
the nomination, equivalent to election, but refused the 
same, owing to professional and business cares taking all 
time. President-elect Russell of all 
popular, an able man, with good business sense, and, as 
before stated, the Glens Falls should 
all others, with that excellent and influential program com- 


Tagg and his 


Tubbs was in line 


his is known men, 


meeting surpass 
mittee. 

The greetings of the association were sent to the Indiana 
and Michigan associations, then in session. 

Next year there will be 
public school music, its evils and abuses. 

W. G. H. Repp, chairman of committee on resolutions, 
presented his report, thanking all concerned in making the 
Will E. Rogers, of Troy, made a mo- 


an entire session devoted to 


meeting a success. 
tion that the association legislative committee continue 
their efforts to obtain a law making the teaching of music 
in the public schools of the State mandatory. The rest of 
the morning was taken up by round table sessions, piano, 
voice, organ and public school music being taken up. These 
departments were presided over by Arthur L. Manchester, 
of Philadelphia, president of the National Music Teachers’ 
Association, and papers were read by Mrs. E. S. Burns on 
“Kindergarten Method;” Oliver W. Halstead, “How to 
Overcome Common Faults in Piano Playing,” and “The 
Pupil’s Recital; Its Difficulties and Advantages.” The lat- 
ter was by Edward Mayerhofer and read by Chairman 
Manchester. 

In the voice department Louis A. Russell, president-elect, 
presided. The speakers were Dr. Henry W. Giles, of Al- 
bany, on “Purpose of Vocal Physiology ;”. Miss Anna L. 
Johnson, of Elmira, on “Teaching of English in Song;” 


the former sang her part on short 





and Mrs. Pearl Leigh Carleton, of New York city, on 
“Shorthand Music.” 

Carl G. Schmidt, of New York city, acted as chairman 
of the organ department, the speakers being Clement R. 
Gale, of New York, on “The Boy Choir; Their Weakness 
and Their Strength;” Dr. Gerrit Smith, of New York, on 
“Proper Size of Church Organs.” 

The university department, George C. Gow, chairman, 
was displaced by a department devoted to music in the pub- 
lic schools. John Tagg, of New York, acted as chairman. 
The speakers were Tali Esen Morgan and William L. Tom- 
lins, of New York city. These addresses were by far the 
best and most important of any given during the convention 
and commanded the attention of the large number of mem- 
bers present. 

At 11:50 o'clock the round table discussions were closed 
and the association reassembled in the auditorium to hear 
an essay, “Progressive vs. Conservative,” by F. W. Wodell, 
of Boston, a well-known voice specialist. 


* ” * 


Thursday Afternoon. 


The undoubted artistic attraction of this afternoon was 
the chamber music Trio Club, Misses Bertha Bucklin, Lil- 
lian Littlehales, Florence Gale, which played the Gade Trio, 
op. 42, and the Mendelssohn Trio, op. 49. The ability of 
these artists is A1, and those present enjoyed the most re 


Mrs 
Orrie Kinsey Taylor, soprano, who has a high and clear 


fined type of music in nearly perfect performance. 
organ of pleasing attributes, sang solos, and the chamber 
music hour was followed by a miscellaneous matinee con 
cert. Miss Florence Traub played some piano solos, justi- 
fying Mr. Wheelock’s remark that she “was one of the best 
pianists before the public,” and redounding credit on Mrs 
Virgil, who was present. Miss Martha Miner’s lovely pres 
ence, her ease in singing, the clear and beautiful quality of 
her natural soprano voice—and by this is meant a 
all produced 


Provengale,” sung with delightful finish, and Edna Rosa 


voice of 


true soprano quality success, ‘Chanson 





PLORENCE BE. GALE. 


lind Park’s “Nightingale and Rose,” with its pretty bass 
figure, pleasing all. Robert 
voice, of apparently unlimited range and strength, 


Tschaikowsky’s “ 


bass 
sang 
Don Juan Serenade” with such virility 
that all caught the singer’s enthusiasm. He made a big hit. 

Miss Gaylor sang in exquisite fashion a couple of French 


Hosea, with his robust 


chansons, and Miss Dora Taylor, contralto, was a pleas- 


ing success in a Haydn and Schubert brace of solos 





W. G. Merihew, of Schenectady, on “The Italian Idea,” 








Broadway and 25th St. 
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819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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M. 1. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 


Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 





S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevra JouNstons-BisHor and other 


prominent singers. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall New York. 















ass 








Mrs. Taylor sang well, having the collaboration of Mr. music. Made up of various local elements, they had their 
Trevlyn, violinist, and Mr. Russell. Miss Florence Gale troubles, and some two weeks before the meeting actually 
contributed Schumann’s little played Novelette in F sharp “struck,” Chairman D. M. Kelsey coming to the rescue 


minor to the program, and the variety of touch and tone, 
as well as the dash of her performance, all united to make 
a distinct impression. Miss Littlehales played a couple 
of solos, and Miss Gaylord again sang, followed by Ar 


thur Manchester’s essay, “An Aid to the Aésthetic Edu- 
cation of the Musician.” 

Arthur Whiting gave a piano recital, composed of 
Brahms, Rubinstein, Paderewski and his own composi 
tions, the last named his modern Suite, op. 15. Scholarly, 


refined, classic withal, the playing of this man made a 
deep impression on the higher element of musical culture 


present. 
7 * * 
Thursday Evening, Final Concert. 
This was a miscellaneous concert of vocal and instru- 
mental numbers, with Cowen's cantata, “The Rose 
Maiden,” chorus of 160 and soloists. Chairman Tubbs 


had again selected his soloists with admirable judgment, 
and in consequence there was heard a delightful program, 
beginning with Russell’s Romanza and Polonaise, played 

Later he also played the 
Andante and Finale from the 
Bruch Concerto, and showed 


Claude Trevlyn, violinist 


by 


hit with her 


of a difficult aria from 


singing 
“The 
and the still dif 


made a 


Magic Flute” 





singers 
inasmuch 


members 


with the assumption ¢ 


of further rehearsal, and giving out 





all right enough 


meeting 


himself a violin player of no the 
mean parts. ciation 
Cappiani’s artist pupil, Miss P#Y'"8 
Maud Kennedy, of Brooklyn, e -* 
i¢ 


soprano, 


son oO! pretty 


appearance 


JULIA ETTIE CRANE. 


season tickets to the members to fix things 


bt 


as it took sor 


and put them 


Miss Gaylord, 1 


and art 


aura Johnson, again demonstrated signal 


istic 


This “fixed” 


it was hard on the asso 


hundred and 


on the free list 


ne one hiity 


for the 
hit by 
alto, 


ability ; 


rea 
Miss 


Tenor 


nade a telling 


merit; the 





ficult Polonaise from “Mig 3acheller was at his best, singing =o great warmth 
La Si Be , and Basso Hosea, who made a hit at his every appear 
a agai ae = ance at the meeting, reached the climax of his appear 
her pretty appearance made #"C¢S He sang with such dramatic force, with such big 
its impression, and many a and easy climax building, that it was a wonder to all, in 
person left the ener ae sO view of the youth and comparatively short musical ex 
asking. “With whom is she Petience of that happy young man. The Gaylord-Bache 
studying?” Miss Kenedy and ler duet was delightfully done, and this was recognized 
the good Madame Cappiani by the audience, who fain would have more 
received many congratula The official accompanist for this day was F. W. Ries 
tions, for, be it understood berg 
: this was no “pupil business,’ te 
' _ but the charmingly interest President-elect Louis Arthur Russell, during the aftet 
GRACE RATHBONE PATTON. ing singing of a promising 
young artist 
Dramatic, with impressive dignity, was Hosea’s singing 
of “Danny Deever,” heard by most present for the first 
time His success may be judged from the fact that he 
was recalled three times. His humorous singing of the 
old English “Young Richard” pleased all 
Miss Miner, a favorite, sang these solos Als die alte, 
Mutter,” Dvorak; “My Heart Sings,” Chaminade; 
Spring Song,” Hyde. Here was a rising climax of vocal 
music, each song setting forth the pleasing attributes of 
the fair singer in more pronounced degree If “My 
Heart” was sung with much spontaneity and joyousness, 
this was increased in the “Sprmg Song,” in which Miss 
Miner fairly reveled in vocal tone and brilliancy. She 
made a great hit, and was recalled. Miss Dora Taylor, 
contralto, again pleased all by the warmth of her voice, 
Russell's fine song, “Beneath the Stars,” causing great 
applause. One of the surprises of the convention was 
Louis Arthur Russell as a composer. Vocal and violin PLATON G. BROUNOFP. 
numbers of his were done, and were invariably success- 
ful. He also played most dainty and refined piano ac- noon session, made a happy speech, saying that with due 
companiments. meed of praise to his predecessors, he felt that with each 
The finale, the “Rose Maiden,” was done in excellent year of the association it should be better than the pre- 
ashion, the chorus being the largest of the three which ceding. To this end he expected to bend his efforts dur- 


took part in the convention, and fairly well up in the 
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CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals, 


For Terms and Dates, 


Sole Management: 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


ing the ensuing year, and asked the co-operation of the 
| 
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BAERNSTEIN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 


Exciusive Manacement : 


WILLIAM FISHER, | 
20 West 94TH Srreer, | 





i 


association generally and of the vice-presidents in par- 
ticular, all o vhor he | ped W mtinue in service 
Further timely and sensible remarks of the sort served 
to show his heart is in the werk, and with capable and 
experienced men under him, every one of them with the 
association from five to twelve year the next meeting 
should be a memorable one 

> > > 

Notes. 


Exhibits department was prominent at this meeting, the 








facilities being such that this was deve oped to utmost ca 
pacity, the entire ground floor, high basement, being given 
up to them. As heretofore for veral years, the John 
Church Company was represented by Mr. Coghill and his 
pretty young wife; M. Witmark & Sons also had a fine 
obby exhibition, with a piano to try over new works, un 
der the capable care of M d Mr Al. Henderson; G 
Schirmer was represented by Mr. Tindale Arthur W. 
rams, by Anthony Well F. A. M by Mr. Morse; 
Fannie Church Pa kindergarten method for piano 
ad an entire room; the Pianot (Adek Manufacturing 
Company) gave daily recitals in the largest of the exhibit 

CAROLA LOOS-TOOKER. 

rooms, 32x28 feet; the Concert-Goer, the Ivers & Pond 
‘iano Company, represented Neal M. Beed, of 
Schenectady, and THe MusicaL Courier, a conspicuous 
place in the lobby, in charge of Mrs. Katherine Riesberg 
here was general good feeling ng the exhibitors, and 
no clash of any kind 

The various accompanists, designated as “official,” be 
cause appointed accompanists for that day, were Miss Isabel 
McCall, Adolf Dahm-Petersen and F. W. Riesberg; be 
sides there were the persotr accompanists of the several 
soloists or societies, Mrs. C. ¢ Garrison, Miss Clara 
Stearns, C. A. Stein, William J. Gomph, Louis Arthur Rus 
sell, who accompanied his own compositions, and one or two 
whose names did not appear on the programs. These were 
all conspicuous by their ability, and did fine work. Perhaps 
the only “rub” in the entire convention was that created by 
the local ticket agent, who refused to pass certain certifi- 
ates which came to him after the trunk line agent had 
gone These certificates were handed in at 5:30 Wednes- 
day, but inasmuch as the agent who signs left before his 
day was up, at 5:20, the association had a strong argument 
for their being honored. A sharp note signed by the three 
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Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 


o=_—— Prager Strasse, 251. 


Pupils in Dresden. PIANO SIGHT READING 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils. 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and string instru- 
ments. Instruction given singly or in classses. 
Special course for children. 
Season Opens September 1. 301-2 Carncgic Hall, New York. 
Mail Address, until September |, 943 Mad Avene ¢ 
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SELECTED SONGS AND PIANO SOLOS FROM THE CATALOGUE OF F’. A. MEILL.L.S,, NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 



















*Sometimes, 





*A Dream of Other 









*Unanswered 










There, Little Girl, 
I Live in Love..... 
Arbutus.........0+0. 















River of Life....... 








*Love Lives 






*Hearts That Love i 





























*Annabel Lee........ 
"J Zaeve TeRsccsecse 
*A Vision of Love... 
*Vanished Hopes.... 
*The Blind Flower G 






































*In Dreams I Think of Thee.. 


tHere’s to the Rose.. 
*Love All Inspiring.. 


Again.... 


SECULAR SONGS. 


eséebéveccoes Sally F. Akers 50 
...-Gerard Barton 50 


Years... 





*Casties in the Aig... ccccccccrecocsevce 
*The Outcast.......ccccccccccccvcesccses 


sbeksosentie N. Irving Hyatt 50 
eeserecccenn N. Irving Hyatt 50 
Irving Hyatt 50 


oodipvestesuese Manuel Klein 50 
. Sylvester Krouse 50 
. Sylvéster Krouse 50 
*We Said Good-Bye....... H. Sylvester Krouse 50 
..H. Sylvester Krouse 50 
“Then Replied the Lily....H. Sylvester Krouse 50 








n Silence, 


H. Sylvester Krouse 50 
I’ll Sing You a Serenade..H. Sylvester Krouse 
Thou Knowest Well............ Fr. Lillebridge 50 








irl’s Song, 








Our P 


Beresfo 


Bryant, 


Clarke, 


Cornell, 


5° Connor, 
Chalmers, 


Abercrombie, Chas. 
Adamini, Arthur B. 
Bartlett, Homer N. 


Bispham, David. 
Berneike, Gustav J. 
Breneman, Karl. 


Bacheller, Willis E. 
Bloodgood, Katherine. 
Bushnell, Ericsson. 


Cappiani, 
Chadwick, 
Clark, Caroline G. 
Cummings, Mrs. S. 


Clark, Frank King. 
Coleman, Eva C. 


Hosea, Robert. 





ublications are Now in the 


Repertoire of the Following 
Distinguished Artists : 


Levey, Idalia. 
Lambert, Alex. 
Lichliter, Alice. 
Libby, J. Aldrich. 
Leoni, Henri. 
Lenox, Geo. S. 
Mason, Dr. Wm. 
Merritt, Alice. 
Miles, Gwilym 
Miller, Gertrude. 
McKenney, W. F. 


rd, Arthur. 


Mrs. Anna G. 


Buccaneer Drinking Song....N. 

Without Thy Love (Romanza).Robert Dunbar 50 Bennett, S. C. Moore, Homer. 
Laugh and Be Jolly...........0+. Aug. Juncker 50 Brockway, Howard. Moore, Geo. Leon. 
Ee: Biber Vai csicccccéveescoupaa Manuel Klein 50 Bullard, Mrs. F. H. Morgan, Tali E. 


Mme. L. 
Geo. W. 


Miller, Frances M. 
Miner, Martha. 
Mcllray, W. H. 
Moyle, Samuel B. 
Madeira, Addison. 
Nevada, Mme. Emma. 
Nordica, Madame. 
Newport, Belle. 
O’Brien, M. A. 
Overstreet, R. Byron. 


W. H. 


Alfred Y. 
Thomas C. 
Donald A. 


ME Sicstecnccve Harvey Worthington Loomis 50 Combs, J. C Paitin: Gaane Oe 
"The VoyaQers..cccccccccsccessces Wm. Loraine 60 Marie ge Py NINE e age 
The Stars All Shine... LH. Y. Leavitt 50 Cogswell, Alfred. Proschowski, Frantz. 
pS Beatrice Maude MacGowan 50 Coulter, Helen L. Piggott, R. Stuart. 
BN Aicisccivntcnes Beatrice Maude MacGowan 50 Clary, Mary Louise. Palmer, Scott A. 

5 a < Beatrice Maude MacGowan 50 D’Arville, Camille. Papa, Dante del. 
Romance.......-++- Beatrice Maude MacGowan 50 Davis, Jessie Bartlett. Pease, Marshall. 

tetl Time Song...Beatrice Maude MacGowan 50 Dreier, Christine N. Roderick, Chas. 

A Fairer Flower...Beatrice Maude MacGowan 50 Donovan, M. F. Robinson, Harvey P. 
TSUPPOSING..... oc cccccccccccccccccces Kerry Mills 50 Duffield, Blanche. Raffael, John J. 
"Before the Day... .cccccccesesecces Kerry Mills 50 Durfee, Katherine. Sherwood, Wm. H. 
Dost Thou Remember?..... Theo. H. Northrup 50 Franklin, Ben. Sheehan, Wm. J. 
Do You Remember?...........+++ Leo Oehmler 50 Gaylorde, Margaret. Stevens, Wm. M. 
*One Early Morn...........-eseeeees Geo, Pelzer 50 Gaynor, Warwick. Stewart, Wm. G. 
“Eyes Like Yours.........+++s+eees Geo, Pelzer 50 Gray, Guy M. Stein, Gertrude May. 
Softly the Zephyrs Sigh....cccocccees V. de Prato 50 Gogorza, Emilio de. Stiles, M. Vernon. 
Old Father Time (bass solo)....W. A. Phillips 50 Gilmore, Mrs. Helen L. Scott, John Prindle. 
CWS TOE 6 ccccoccstsecieenset Sumner Salter 75 Gilray, M mn Smith. De, Gerrit 
*Harvest Slumber Song Sumner Salter 60 ere Seen ee mse, the = toa 

waeity Sigfrid Stenhammar 1.00 Gow, Geo. Coleman. Smith, Mary H. 

beatae Sigfrid Stenhammar 50 Hoitt, Allie May. Searles, Mrs. C. B. 
pene. Sigfrid Stenhammar 50 Howard, Mrs. A. C. Sturrock, A. D. 
..+-.+-Sigfrid Stenhammar 50 Hall, Glen P. Taylor, Chas. E. B. 


Treumann, Max. 


FOURTEEN PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. 
An Introduction and Guide to the Modern 









School, composed and arranged in Progressive 
Order through First, Second and Third Grades. 
Foreign Fingering. y 
FORDYCE HUNTER. 
Grapg I. 
is DEE Sihesdapdbabghslenosbsotesecsue 40 
II. Petit March............ see 40 
III. Petit Mazurka. 40 
BVc BERUID ccccccscccosoccs 40 
Grape II. 
i, SE RR, « caseisoncnasseersanencns 50 
Way ST Pi icrcbcbcnndebbeseseonocouees 50 
VII. Little Romance............. 50 
VIII. Caprice (Will-o’-the-Wisp) in 
Ele IEE cevacdeudeadedihitsemasernesones 50 
Grape III 
Bhs DED ceeded séccnwdtocsidéncenecsbsuss so 
FO 50 
XII. Scherzo (No. 1) 50 
XIII. Homage 4 Grieg.. 50 
XIV. Scherzo (No. 2).. 50 





READ WHAT AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
TEACHERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
THEM. 


Dr. WILLIAM MASON, the Dean of Ameri- 
can Piano Teachers, Musical Director and one ot 
America’ $ greatest composers, says: 

“In examining your fourteen little pieces I find 
them interesting and taking studies, every one of 
which is useful in its way. 

Mr. ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director of 
the New York College of Music, and widely known 
as a composer, says: 

“Your compositions are all charming and excel- 
lent for the purpose of instruction, an will e 
most welcome to every teacher of beginners.” 

Mr. EDWARD MOLLENHAUER, Director of 
the Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music, says: 

“They are easy, but possess real value as re- 
gards modulation and working skillfully the sub- 
ject of each study.” 

Mr. HOWARD BROCKWAY. the 
pianist and teacher, says: 

“Your fourteen pieces are gg and har- 
moniously interesting, and will be hail led as an 
acquisition by all thinking instructors.’ 

Mr. WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director of the 
National Institute of Music of New York, says: 

They are not only pleasing, well harmonized 
and musicianly written, with simple rhythms, but 
useful as teaching pieces for the more serious 
minded piano students.” 


famous 
































*The Blessed Child. 
One Sweetly Solemn 



















piehseheneed Sally F. Akers 50 
Thought.. Fr. Lillebridge 50 





The Garden of Life... .ccsccosccoce H. W. Petrie 50 
PN TN oc cocctcvnsnascdanad Otto Auerbach 50 
"RED TINY sc xcesdvdcivctesned Otto Auerbach 50 
The Soul’s Awakening.......... Otto Auerbach 50 





















An Arabian Romanc 
















"The Arab’s Love Song.... 
*The Toreador Am I. 


THREE GREAT BOLERO SONGS. 


(For Baritone or Tenor.) 


Bincesesads G. J. Couchois 1.25 
H. Sylvester Krouse 50 
odeecsvesvsoubedes L’Espoir 50 





Loomis, 
Loraine, 





Beach, Theo. G. 


Depew, Arthur. 


Krouse, H. Sylvester. 
L’Espoir. 
Lillebridge, Fr. 


Sigfrid Stenhammar 75 Houseman, Dan’l. Tubbs, Frank H. 
*In the Land of Dreams...Sigfrid Stenhammar 50 Hall, Marguerite. Vogel, Max. 
*I Could Not Love You More, Havens, John. Virgil, Mrs. A. K. 

Sigfrid Stenhammar 50 Hamlin, George. Van Yorx, Theo. 
The Blackbird Sings Gerard Tonning 50 Hyde, Nellie Sabin. White, Ruth. 
Under the Rose.........+es+++- Gerard Tonning 50 Hanford, Kate Dewey. Woods, S. H. 
Question..........+++.- Frank Thaddeus Thuma 50 Hanchett, Dr. H. S. Weaver, Genevieve. 
B BUS Wee Ginsicdsincsnvss -Abram Ray Tyler 50 Imberrato, M. J. Williams, Alfred. 
The Robin’s Wooing........ Abram Ray ‘lyler 50 Impett, Thos. Williams, es 
- a a spe reevesooses pee 2 sa - Jackson, Dr. Ion A. Williams, Lewis. 

ere a Bird o IP. ccccccce iva x, Salmon 50 r . 2.08 : 
Swing High, Swing Low..... Alvah G. Salmon 50 Kelland, Geo. Hi. Zielinski, J. de. 
Good-Bye, Sweet Rose......./ Alvah G. Salmon 50 
I’m Only Living for You........ J. R. Hubbell 50 
Had You Said Yes......... Malcolm Williams 50 
The Following is a Partial List of 
Well-known Composers Now 
on Our Catalogue: 
SACRED SONGS. 
Akers, Sally F. MacGowan, Beatrice M. 
The New Born King......cccccccceses L’Espoir 50 Auerbach, Otto. Morse, Theo. F. 
Nis 00-10 cerdtcvrcdesdasene G. J. Couchois 1.00 Berl, Herman. Mills, Kerry. 
(Violin, ‘Cello and Organ Obligato.) Barton, Gerard. Newton, H. B. 


Northrup, Theo. H. 


Bedinger, Hugo. Oehmler, Leo. 
Camp, W. Sheppard. Phillips, Walter A. 
Couchois, G. J. Prato, V. de. 
Davis, A. J. Pelzer, George. 


Petrie, H. W. 


Dunbar, Robert. Rogers, J. H. 
Friedlich, Marie. Salmon, Alvah G. 
Hubbell, J. R. Salter, Sumner. 
Hunter, Fordyce. Seeboeck, W. C. E. 
Hyatt, N. Irving. Sonnakolb, Franklin. 
Juncker, Aug. Stenhammar, Sigfrid. 
Klein, Manuel. Thompson, Sidney. 


Thuma, Frank T. 
Tonning, Gerard. 
Trevelyan, Arthur. 
Tyler, Abram Ray. 
Williams, Malcolm. 


Harvey W. 
Wm. 





SELECTIONS FOR PIANOFORTE, 


Stina Mazurka.... | 

Swedish Folksong (°°°°°°°°"""*" Hugo Bedinger 50 
ey re Herman Berl 50 
Ph vecsontyeresdieveseooeunted Fischer 50 
Dance Joyouse..........+++e00+ Fordyce Hunter 75 
Intermezzo to Zaza............-...Manuel Klein 50 


Mazurka Caprice........... H. Sylvester Krouse 60 
Mazurka Caprice (simplified), 
H. Sylvester Krouse 50 


Petit Valse Caprice......... H. Sylvester Krouse 50 
Proserpina, Air de Ballet, H. Sylvester Krouse 50 
Polka de Concert........... H. Sylvester Krouse 50 
Salome (Intermezzo)............+++ Wm. Loraine 50 





..Wm. Loraine 50 


Omar (Intermezzo)..... 
.Wm. Loraine 50 


A Japanese Serenade.. 


SEGUE Be sdcccecnescccsscoce Theo. F. Morse 50 
., “ ~~ SRR SeeppE err ogers 50 
Soinping NE o<sennebvoce sémnengs . H. Rogers 50 
Air de Ballet, oN ST cweeotine wy © E. Seeboeck 50 
Air de Ballet. No. 2...*.... E. Seeboeck 50 
Anacreon to His Lyre...........- Ge Sonnakolb 75 
Lament of the Rose...........++- F. Sonnakolb 50 
Rhapsodie d’Amour...........+++- F. Sonnakolb Fi 
A Bunch of Violets............+++ F, Sonnakolb 

Launcelot and Elaine...........- F. Sonnakolb 50 
» | ESET IT + F. Sonnakolb 50 
Shadows, Song Without Words...Mrs. F. Morse 50 
Sunny Saniles...ccccocsccccccscccvece Chas. Miller 50 








SHAMROCK LEAVES. 


Transcription of famous Irish Melodies, six 
numbers in all, on the order of Willie Pape’s Irish 
Diamonds, though less difficult. Arranged by 


J. Davis. Especially adapted for amusement and 

instruction. 

1—Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms and Garryowen.........-++s++ss+0s 50 

2—The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Hall 
and Rory O’ More.......++.ceeseesseceererens 50 

3—Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Faded and 
the Young May Moon............-sse+se+- 50 

Pk pes Minstrel Boy and St. Patrick’s Day..... 50 


—Love’s Young Dream and Sprig of Shillelah. 50 
$ The Valley Lay Smiling Before Me and 
Irish WasherWoman..........++eeeseeessenee 50 


























* Published in high 









t Published in high, 


and low key. 
medium and low key. 


We invite 
their attentic 
adding to ou 








special discount, 


correspondence with teachers and request 
yn to our novelties, which we are constantly 
r catalogue. Pamphlets and catalogues, with 
mailed on application. 














SIX FAMOUS SEA SONGS. 


*Asleep in the Deep........+-+-+- H. W. Petrie 50 
“Sail Bo... ....0.00-cercccocccecsces H. W. Petrie 60 
*The Voyagers........seeeeeeeeees Wm. Loraine 60 
Ho, Boys, Ho W. Sheppard Camp 50 





ere Arthur Depew 50 
.John Braham 50 


*Homeward 


Oh, Sail, My Love, With Me.. 


















PUBLISHED BY F. AA. MEILLLLS, 48 WEST 25th ST., NEW YORK ; Central Music Hall Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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leading officers brought this man to his senses and com 
pelled him to honor them. 

The handsome badges, sold at cost, 15 cents, were con 
spicuous everywhere. 


A Model Vice-President, 


William H. Rieser, pictured on this page, is an enthusias 
tic worker, and has been chairman of various important 
committees and vice-president for many years. Despite his 
youth he has served St. Mary’s Church, of Rondout, N. Y., 
for sixteen years, and is also instructor of vocal music in 
St. Mary’s school. He organized an orchestra of twenty 
pieces, an amateur opera company, and conducted the same 
His male chorus did good work; he also produced works 
by Mozart, Haydn, Gounod masses, &c., with orchestral 
He has a large class of pri- 
Genial man 


accompaniment at St. Mary’s. 
vate pupils in piano, organ, theory and voice 
and able musician, Rieser makes and keeps his friends 
Mrs. Carola Loos-Tooker, of Gloversvilie, N. Y., is a 
woman of 
She is one of our most conscientious and efficient teach- 
She is progres- 


superior education, culture and refinement 
ers, and possesses many accomplishments. 
sive in her ideas, alive to the possibilities of the advance- 
ment of musical art in this country and in sympathy with 
the new education movement. , She is of German birth and 
education, the daughter of an artist musician and composer 
of note, from whom she inherited her musical talent and an 


ardent love for music. Mrs. Tooker is cre of the most 
self-sacrificing and faithful members of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association. She has attended 


ife member a year 


eight of its conventions and became a 


ago. She was appointed alternate chairman of the spe- 
cialist committee on didactics for this year, and served as 
one of the vice-presidents for Fulton County. Her essay 
“Mission of the Singing Teacher,” which she deliv 


ered at Wednesday morning’s session of the voice depart- 
ment, was full of thought, logic and convincing argu 
ment, showing careful study and preparation of the sub 


ject. 


Pourboires and Lost Letters in Paris. 


PARIS, June 1, 1900. 


OME years ago a writer in Toe Musica, Cour 
1ER had an article on the insufferable nuisance 
of pourboires in Europe 

Every word of it was true, and I wish to add 





to it a point which, fortunately for him, perhaps, did not 
come under his observation 

I refer to the relation of pourboires to letters and other 
mail matter in the city of Paris 

There is no way here by which you can get your letters 
direct from the hand of a postman. All must pass through 
the hands of the inevitable “concierge” unless, indeed, you 
have a home of your own with a box in the garden gate 
And then the nuisance is only abated, as the valet, the 
maid, the bonne and the waiter make a chain-ladder over 
which your correspondence has to climb. Of course, you 
can keep the key in your pocket and open the box your- 
self, but when you are absent your wife and family must 
then look all day at their letters without being able to have 
fi them takes the key 


them. The same with you if one 
in his pocket to London. 

In a hotei the question is further aggravated by the ex- 
istence of the “office.” Consequently, if you are green 
enough to go ask your concierge if such and such a letter 
did not come on such and such a day she throws her arms 
over her head. “A-h-h ga!” She or he can’t say anything 
about that. Every letter that comes into her hands goes 
to Mr. X. Mr. X throws his arms aloft and tells you he 
is guarantee for letters he gets, but that the concierge re« 
them first, also that they go upstairs by Mile 
Jeanne. Mlle. Jeanne has given them to the porter up 
stairs, who puts them on the hall table or gives them to the 
mistress of the house, who is busy counting oranges, or he 
distributes them as he best can read or gives them to an- 





celves 


other maid. 


E 


Many a time I have had letters given me by the maid 
that she might know to whom they belonged, and how 
many times have I had a bundle of letters left on my hands 
which were none of my business whatever. 

Of course Mr. X is not responsible in such case, neither 
is Jeanne, nor Albert, nor Gabriel 

Well, there is all this gang of people to feed pourboires 
to incessantly 

Besides the regular weekly and yearly contributions, 
there are All Saints’ days, Christmas, New Years, Easter, 
Mardi Gras, another Mardi Gras, 14th of July, not to 
speak of small personal fétes of birth and wedding day, 
of which you are kept duly apprised 

No one will ever ask you for a pourboire 
No one even ever stops bowing and scraping and 
“Il fait chand” or “Il 


Certainly 


not 
smiling and telling you sweetly: 
fait froid.”. By no means 
nevertheless, a tacit and regular “tally” 
The worst 


“subscription” 


Sut there is, 
kept of your donations and your lack of them 
f has 


of it is you never know when your 


run out, so to speak, and nobody ever knows the tariff 
imposed. 

Only this: Something somewhere at certain 
times, and you become vaguely aware of the fact, and do 
not know where to turn to look up the cause. 

It is as when an indefinable odor makes you think that 


there must be a dead rat somewhere, but you do not know 


snaps 


where 
The application of this drop or snap in your affairs 
seems to fall in accordance with your anxieties. The so 


ciety lady does not get cards which are left; the business 


man’s clients get told that he does not live there; the 
young lady who must have a warm room to practice in 
finds something constantly the matter with the furnace; 


milk gets spilled 
although the 


the coal comes just a trifle too late; th: 
commences to remain, 
you cannot get served at table quickly 


the dust somehow 


room is dusted; 
the night.you are in a hurry, although nothing is actually 
late 

There is absolutely 
nothing in such form 


This is the worst of the thing 


nothing that you can take hold of; 
that a complaint can be formulated. Everything is just a 
trifle off. But so intensely annoying is it that it can be 
compared to nothing so nearly as to the wearing of a hair 
shirt 

The only one thing to do in the case is to think around 


possibly have been “neglecting 


as to whom you may 

Settling upon that you have but to carry down your I 
franc, 3 francs, 5 francs, 20 francs, as the case may be, and 
lay it before your Mr. Man or Mrs. Woman. You will 
be thanked nicely with a sweet and charming modesty 
which seems to indicate that such a thing was never 
thought of. But somehow, as if by magic, like a music 
box when rewound, the coal comes up on time, the dust 
disappears, a visitor is led to your door with effusion, 


your room is evenly warmed, the water is hot, and tones 


and smiles go on the same as ever to accent the source 


of the benefits 
There seems to be a sort of Free Masonry between the 
gang, too. I when I gave 


the concierge a good fat peacemaker the whole rank and 


have sometimes noticed that 
file braced up together as before a person who had earned 
the respect of the entire corporation, and for a time mat- 
ters ran more smoothly again, till one day crack! and the 
operation must be repeated 

What I have paid out in Paris in solid hard cash in 
these ways! What have I not paid? Besides, it is 
as at home, where each person has a special place to oc 
where a lot of work is done by person 
these old idiot beggars are employed (? 


noi, 


cupy and one 


Five or six of 
here to perform what a boy or girl of ten or twelve could 
accomplish 

If you stand it they will absolutely run over you like rats 
One brings hot water, one brings coal, but does not light 
The one who lights the fire leaves shovel or poker 
One sweeps 


the fire. 
out and another brings it in when asked for 
the room, another makes the bed, and yet another does the 
Then there is the “man” washes the win 


dusting who 


MUSICAL COURIER. 
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dows and one who rubs the floors. Anything like the mov 


ing of a trunk or bringing down of a package is not to be 


thought of without spot cash 


The visiting friends of a young man residing in this city 


last summer had infinite trouble making connections with 
him. He was reported not in his room when he was. The 
message was not even taken to the room half the time 
Even notes and telegrams sent were “held”’ till too late to 


be of any use, and twice theatre tickets were not given up 


They did not either of them dream that the trouble was 
intentional, till one day by accident, when the young man 
left the house immediately, not without telling his land 
lady the cause 

“W hy,” she said quite coolly; what could he expect 
otherwise; a man who never gave a sou to a soul all the 
time he was coming there!’’ She seemed to think it was 
good business to lose a permanent client for the sake of 
the pourboires which his friend did not pay when he came 
to the house 

Sut all this is fun until it comes to the question of let 
ters! 

Touch your correspondence, and you are gone; the case 
is hopeless. Love and money, the two cardinal keynotes 
of activity, are in danger. Steal my purse, my safe, even; 
take clothes, property, life itself, but, in the name of all 
that is possible anguish, leave my mail intact! 


This is the cry of the universal heart 
Yet even such sacred matter as mai! does not escape the 


contagion and contamination of the nefarious European 


plague spot the ‘pourboire! 

Think what it means to come to places 
while where you know that you should be g¢ 
You know that such and su 


a check, is due about 


every once in a 


such and 





such responses. a message, 


a news, an information, < such a time 


A miserable good-for-nothing letter once in 


Dead silence 
a while, just to show you that the mail is still running, but 


you feel that you are not receiving what is sent you 
i | 








One fine day a message comes to know if you have no‘ 
received that invitation to dinner and you may not b 
expected that night. Another to speak of the regret of 
not seeing you last night in the theatre box, where a 
seat was reserved for you Another to speak ey 
sent which has never been receives In another case you 

» personally for a belated response and lea h 
been sent days befor 

Or you meet somel y on the street w iys how 
sorry she was that you were not at home on such a day 
You call at a house where the ho s tells you she went 
to see you the dav befor l 1 mn find you is I 
body ever heard your name! 

How have these things con bout What is the 
cause? Where is the leakage Whi s to blame 

No earthly way of finding o1 possible thing tl 
an be done, no redress, no discovery, no prevention 
No prevention, which is wors 

All you know is that if you take ouis, a § franc piece 
or piece of any amount and give it to one, two thr 

rs co! your anxiety ceas 


possible sources, your lette 





your rs move, you have no more 
Not till the value of your tip has expir 

I am not making fancy pictures 
what has come under my observation 
my experience. I have paid a small fortune in Paris 
this moyen age, star chamber, blackmai! performancs 
When poorer than I am now in Paris, I actually went 
without necessities of life to cover the terrors I endured 
cn account of my mail. I pay the same things to-day, 
but I have learned to regard them in the form of ordinary 


“expense,” and to prepare for them 


I am tempted to write of it here for two reasons, first, 


one of the 


the time of the Exposition 


to indicate to Americans greatest annoyances 


which will surely meet them at 


and secondly, to indicate to friends the cause of a possible 


unexplained silence in any case. For I never leave a let 
ter, message, note, package, request—anything ever with 
out a reply 

I would then request all who miss response of any kind 
to anything they may have written, sent or asked, tu 
kindly repeat the same or let me know in regard to it it 


some other way HELENE DE PAris 


MR. J. ¥. GOTTSCHALK has the honor to announce a tournee in the United States and 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


Canada by the 


GODOWSKY, 


THE PEER OF THE GREATEST. 


a SEE MANAGEMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 
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On the evening of May 29 a large audience filled Nor- 
mal Hall, Oswego, N. Y., to hear a Liszt program inter- 
preted by the Athenean Society. Piano solos were played 
by Mrs. Elta Becker and the Misses Penfield, McCarthy 
and King, and vocal selections were contributed by Miss 
Mabel Webb and Robert S. Kelsey. Mrs. Thompson 
favored appreciative listeners by narrating personal remin- 
The closing piano number was per- 


iscences of Liszt 


formed by Mrs. Becker and Neary Schilling. 


* + * 
The Manchester (N. H.) Musical Club has closed a 
profitable season, which included several social features 


The society met at the home of Miss Bessie Christophe 
(president) on the evening of May 29, when the annual 
meeting was held, the 
President, Miss Mary Percival Stone; vice-president, Mrs. 


following officers being elected: 


Zilla McQuesten Waters; secretary, Miss Grace R. Dar- 
ling: treasurer, Miss Emily Moore; auditor, Mrs. Fannie 
Odlin; librarian, Miss Alice Carey Hathaway. It was de 


cided to concert in October, and Miss. Angie 
Clough, Miss Emily Moore and Mrs. Carrie Corliss Fris- 


selle were appointed a committee to make arrangements 


give a 


for the event 
. x* * * 

Under the direction of Madame Rose Werthmueller the 

Women’s Musical Club, 


program on May 21: 


of Burlington, Ia., presented this 


Overture to Midsummer Night’s Dream.... .. Mendelssohn 
Piano Quartet: Mrs. Wilkinson, Mrs. Boesch, Miss Mathes, 
Miss Werthmueller 
Dithyrambo, part song for three sopranos .....F. Curschmann 
Mrs. Garrett and the Misses Althoff, Hall, Loosley, Poor, Tubbs, 
Waite, Waldin and Wentz. 

She Alone Charmeth My Sadness ' .. Gounod 
Gerhard Hubner, basso 
Romance, Mia Picirella , ...C. Gomes 
Miss Lola Waite, mezzo-soprano 
Iwo selections from Marriage of Figaro... P Mozart 
Miss Mathilde Althoff, soprano; Miss Elizabeth Poor, mezzo-soprano. 
\ on Fair, from Herodiade Massenet 
Turnkey’s Song, from Rob Roy pecan carcerduemededenten De Koven 
George Finck, basso 
rhree selections from Der Freischttz....... Weber 

Overture, Piano Quartet. 
Duo, Rogue, Hold Firm 
Miss Loula Tubbs and Miss Loca Waite 

Wie nacht nur der Dechummer 

Miss Hester Hall, soprano. 

Iwo selections fr Faust Gounod 

Jewel Song 

Miss Loula Tubbs, soprano. 
Even Bravest Heart. 

Cc. C. Clark, baritone. 

( rture, Merry Wives of Windsor. etait . Nicolai 
Piano Quartet. Accompanists, Miss Frances Wyman, Mrs, C. C. 
Clark, Miss Elsie Werthmueller. 

The Cecilia Club, of Pittsfield, Mass., which has com- 


gave a concert at the First Church 
Chapel on Friday evening, June 15. The club’s membership 
First sopranos, Mrs. Goodrich, Mrs. Landers, 


pleted its sixth season, 


Mrs. MacInnes, Miss Rambo, Miss White, Miss Willard, 
Mrs. Wilson; second sopranos, Mrs. Backus, Miss Fuller, 
Miss Robbins, Mrs. Stevenson; first altos, Mrs. Gardner, 
Mrs. Gimlich, Miss Gimlich, Miss Petherbridge, Miss Ri- 
ans; second altos, Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Hopper, Mrs. Manice. 


*_ * * 


The names of the members of the Derby (Conn.) Men’s 
Choral Club are as follows: 

First Tenors—Frederick Brisebois, Willard T. Camp, 
William Crum, Edward A. Haire, William Krieg, Joseph 
L. Hubbell, William Shaw, Howard Treat, Frederick 
Wells. 

Second Tenors—Joseph Blackam, Louis S. Brown, Wil- 
liam DeBank, Joseph Hollritt, Raymond Smith. 

First Bass—Walter Clark, Benjamin Hubbell, Jr., Her- 
mann Heubisch, Herbert Ledger, Frederick Harris, Her- 
bert M. Peck, Lester W. Turner. 

Second Bass—Edward C. Fellowes, Friend Hoyt, Jr., 
William Halse, Edward Kneen, Edward Patchen, Arthur 
Selby, Casper Stone, Charles Sanford, Theodore Sanford, 
A. J. Schneider, Thomas Ward. 

On the evening of May 25 this organization gave a suc- 
cessful concert in the Sterling Opera House. 


*-_ * * 


Next season's officers of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Arion 
Club will be: President, Charles E. Sammond; vice-presi- 
dent, John G. Salsman; secretary, John E. Jones; 
urer, H. C. Graham; librarian, W. S. Allen; directors, A. 
D. Agnew, W. P. Bishop and James Currie. 


treas- 


* * * 


Recently the Wednesday Morning Musical Club, of New 
Castle, Pa., met at the residence of Miss Harriet Miller. 
The selections, both vocal and instrumental, were lullabies, 
the program being thus arranged: 


Pea alii. cicsccdecevceds jun treecedcosantaeedeonn’s Heller 
Mrs. John H. Lamb. 

Vetel. 8B. o 50600050 dadiiess tox ererer ents , Lange 
Mrs. Mary Mehard. 

PEO GARG s. cc scconcseebtctsadbacdécdecevecsstanet Chopin 
Miss Harriet Miller. 

VeRO. BBD sc cpscsinctacinidacteisodetesivicbentanes Denee 
Mrs. W. D. Wallace. 

PUD GONR iis piccc cuntcnsecseascccnsesehiletantbes seen Jensen 
Mrs. Warren Mather. 

fe eee “ , satien onWe-emanns Kucken 
Mrs. J. Norman Martin 

English as She Is Spoke. 
Hans Richter, at a rehearsal at Manchester, was dis- 


turbed by the sweepings and dustings of the old lady who 
was the caretaker of the hall. At last, unable to bear it 
longer, he turned to her and cried, “Vife, vife, do not 


»1” 


care; do not care! 


The Albertus Shelley Orchestra gave a concert at the 
Harlem Branch of the Y. M. C. A. last Friday evening, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by those present. The 
orchestra is composed entirely of young boys, ranging 
in age from twelve to seventeen years. The program, 
which from Strauss, Schubert and 
Mozart, was well rendered. Mr. Shelley. who conducted, 
also played two violin solos, which were well received. 


contained selections 


Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, July 7, 1900. 


Norman McLeod and family have gone to Duxbury 
for the month of July. They will spend August and part 
of September at Prince Edward Island. 

Anna Miller Wood gave the program at the fourth and 
last recital for this season of the Musical Club at Port- 
land, Ore., June 28, where she stopped on her way to 
San Francisco, in which latter city she is to spend the 
coming three months, arriving there about July 1. 

Everett E. Truette going 
Pine Lodge, Unity, Me., on Monday, July 9. 

The H. B. Stevens Music Publishing Company has 
moved to 211 Tremont street, just below Boylston. 

Mrs. Marian Titus, the pupil of Mrs. Gertrude Frank- 
lin Salisbury, who is well known here, went abroad for 
study last fall, and has made such progress that she will 
make her début in the opera of “Traviata” in Milan, Italy, 
July 15. ‘ 

Wednesday evening’s “Pop” at the Newton clubhouse, 
Newtonville, marked the of at 
the club the summer season. The occasion was the 
fourth and last in a series of June Wednesday evening 


is to his summer cottage, 


cessation social activity 


for 
promenade concerts. Like its predecessors, the affair took 
place on the lawn surrounding the clubhouse, which was 
inclosed by a high canvas fence and brilliantly illu- 
minated. More than 

John Harris Gutterson gave his final studio reception 


at 410 Boylston street 


,200 were present. 


for the season Saturday evening 
Quite a number of musical folks were bidden, including 
Mrs. J. S. Mallard, Miss Daisy Harding, George Sykes, 
Doane, Miss Helen 
Fogler and Miss Lugrin were the 
Rey, Ozora § 
son 


Miss Emily Enncking, 
Others 


Howard C 
were present 
Mr 


Andrew 


Gutter 
Me 


Newtonville, where 
Mallard and 


Davis, of 


served as Jean 


organist; 
Kenzie 
The pupils of Miss Jennie Mack gave a recital in Asso- 


ciation Hall Monday evening 


Mr. and Mrs. Myron M. Whitney are at their summer 
home at Plymouth for the season 

Madame Sargent-Goodelle gave a musicale at her 
residence, Mill street, Haverhill, June 26. Madame Good 
elle advocates the method of formally bringing out a 
vocal student only after a three years’ course of study 
This occasion was the introducing of Miss Idelcy Mae 
Belanger and Miss Mildred Daniels, of Amesbury 

Pupils of Miss Alice E. Altmiller and Miss Katherine 


Goeres gave a piano and violin recital last week at 446 Tre 
mont street, assisted by Miss Zertelle M. Steele. Viola 
numbers were by Willie Hodson, Maysie Packard, Henry 
Robert, Arthur Hinckley and Carlos Pinfield, while piano 
3ertha Stevenson, Emma 
McCabe, Archie r 
Jeanne Findlay and Louise Bleiler. 


Daven 
Smith, 


numbers were given by 
port, Louise Kramer, May 


The grounds at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. F. W 
Cfane, on Revere road, Quincy, were brilliantly illumi- 
nated by Chinese lanterns Monday evening, and 
friends assembled to a musicale 
by Mrs. Jennie Hockin Hunt, vocal solos by Mrs. Thomas 
and A. L. Hayden, solos by Miss McClellan and readings 
by Mrs. E. E. Miller. 


The recital given by the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 


many 


solos 


There were piano 


Severn, at Springfield, June 28, was enjoyed by a large 


The program rendered was long and there were 


audience. 





onsists of 





For a 


Loudon G. Chariton 


has the honor to announce that he has completed special arrangements with 


(Miss Weonora 


Jack 


SON, 


The Distinguished American Violiniste, 








ITINERARY : 


NOVEMBER-— MIDDLE STATES. 
DECEMBER—TRANS-MISSOURI STATES. 
JANUARY—SOUTHERN STATES. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH—PACIFIC COAST AND 
WESTERN STATES. 


APRIL—EASTERN STATES. 


i 


FOR DATES AND TERMS ADDRESS 


TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


rans-Continental Tour, 


Season 1900-1901, 





Beginning October | 5th. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 





CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 








a number of special features. Piano selections were inter- 
spersed with vocal and violin solos. Mamie Dolan, Katie 
Short, Inez Elliott, Kitty Boyle, Miss Jennie Osgood, Mrs 
Wilfred Dumas and Mrs. James Forsyth were soloists 

Miss Edith Marsh, the well-known pianist and teacher, 
H. 

The Boston Singers is a musical organization composed 
of Miss Gertrude Miller, soprano; Miss Pauline Woltman, 
tae B. Merrill, basso, and 


Miss Lida Low, accompanist. 


will pass the summer season at Bridgewater, N. 


contralto; J. Bartlett, tenor; L. 


Clarence B. Shirley, the tenor, is to be a member of sev- 
eral concert companies next season, among the more prom 
inent being the Criterion Concert Company and the Festival 
In the Mabel Wilson 
Stearns is to be the accompanist 

Miss Helene Wetmore, a pupil of Etta Edwards, sang 
with marked success at a Malden 
Miss Wetmore will spend her vacation in New Brunswick. 


Concert Company. latter company 


reception in last week 

On Tuesday evening last the choir of the Church of the 
Ascension, East Cambridge, gave a musical festival in St. 
idon Hill, West Somerville, 
in honor of the new organ which has recently been placed 
Miss Rider Greaves 


musical program and also 


James’ Spiscopal Church, Clare 
in the church organist of the Church 
of the Ascension, conducted the 
presided at the organ. The choir was accompanied by their 


rector, the Rev. Robert Walker, who conducted the service 


and delivered an appropriate address on music 


M. Fidele Koenig. 


54 Rue de Ponthien, Paris, Professeur de Chant. 


rILIER 
{f M. F 


from Montreai, ¢ 
Koenig's promising 


ISS LE BOL an 












iN) ada. is one o 


bat Ce 


sopranos 
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Mrs. Kloman, of New York, is also a 
student of promise. All are made aware of the success of 
Mrs. Homer, who, having laid the foundation with Julian, 
went on the stage from the Koenig studio. Miss Fischer 
an admirable contralto, expects to make her debut soon 
Madame Harrison has been singing successfully in Eng 
land. Miss Electa Gifford, the successful débutant at the 
Amsterdam Theatre, went likewise from this schoolroom 
Cecile Lorraine, of London; Mary Fitch, in London; Grace 
Golden and M. Sheehan, of New York, are happy and 


grateful recipients of musical teaching and capable business 


Phe of M. Koenig's 
Paris Grand Opéra for a period of 


acher Tac 


direction of this popular t 


onnection with the 


over twenty years is sufficient guarantee of musical ability 


and taste 


Miss Cecile A. Stollberg. 


Miss Cecile A. Stollberg gave her third annual recit«l 
at the Herbert Wilber Greene studios last Wednesday. 
\s is always the case w Miss Stollberg is to app 
a large audience welcomed her and emphasized its ap 
proval in no uncertain manner 

In the eleven numbers seiected Miss Stollberg displayed 
a wide range of vocal attractions, from Nevin's “Oh, 
That We Two Were Maying” to the grand aria trom the 
“Queen of Sheba.” One seldom hears a more beautiful 
voice than Miss Stollberg’s, and since her recital of a year 
go it has matured greatly in breadth and that most ar 
tistic of resources, control In the Franz “Slumber 
Song,” Miss Stollberg showed a pianissimo so_ perfect 
in delicacy and purity that her audience was held in sus- 


until the last verse was finished. That she is equal 


to the utmost exactions of the dramatic school was shown 
Harris 


pense 


in a song from “Omar Khayyam” by and the 


“Queen of Sheba” aria. 


It is a pleasure to give testimony to such conscientious 


and finished singing as Miss Stollberg offers 


The second piano recital by pupils of Mrs. Helen Ar 


thur took place Friday afternoon, June 29, at William 

port, Pa. The following took part: Miss Mary Rutter, 
Miss Rebekah Foresman, Miss Elsie Evans, Miss Fran 
ces Page, Miss Margaret Metzger, Miss Pearl Lundy, 
Miss Rachel Chambers, Miss Amy Huntington, Miss 


Martha Scott, being assisted by Miss Martha Foresman 


and 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Giacomo Minkowsky. 


IACOMO MINKOWSKY, who sails for Eu 








Sl 





able to correctly diagnose the case of every applicant for 


instruction 


“When American pupils learn to submit to these pre- 


matter of course, as European pupils do, 


liminaries as a 





rope to-day to arrange for the production in , , , 
I ’ B sab f . we will hear less about the great American voices that 
London of his opera, “The Smugglers of , 
7 8 have been ruined in training 
Badayez,” and to engage teachers for the : , 
; Bice 2 Already there has come to me a young man—a resident 
Metropolitan School of Voice and Singing, of which he , , ' ' , 
2 dl of New York—whose natural gifts promise for our lyric 
is director, has furnished THe Musicat Courier with , r } 
' ' stage a tenor, the equal of Tamagn I believe that he 
some interesting facts concerning the important musica : 
ee & I - appreciates the’ necessity unremitting work and study in 
enterprises which have caused him to establish himself in , : , 
= , : _ the development of his great talent 
America. Readers of THe Musicat Courier will recall , “ 
: After listening to many voices, manager Charles L. 
that Edouard de Reszké, Mme. Lillian Nordica and , , 
‘ Young has notified me he selection of my pupil, Mrs 
Maurice Grau, by reason of their public recognition of , . 
"he ‘ Anna B. Gardner, to represent American sices, home 
Mr. Minkowsky’s authority as a vocal specialist, have ad ' a a , 
. 7 ’ trained, in the concerts which he has arranged give in 
vised the opening of the new institution which promises ) " , 
: : Paris, in August Mrs. Gardner came to me a year ago 
so well for the future Not only do the artists , aa tomate ¢ lee } 1f ntralt The 
ss . ‘ . Z " aving CCT augn to onside nersei a CoNntralito > 
named found free scholarships in Mr. Minkowsky’s Beemecia w ae yr ees i ieee ee 
gnosis as incorrect . « s n snoul nave 
been long before this—a brilliant soprano.” 
Respecting his immediate plans as a composer of opera, 
Mr. Minkowsky said 





GIACOMO MINKOWSKY. 


him of their active and 


\ |e 


appointment 


but they assure 


school. 
achieved 


] 
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practi il st n the results tter trom 
Edouard de Reszké. receive makes an 


for Mr 


th 


just 


ywsky on matters relating to 


1 is expected te 
On this and 
Musicat Co 


Metropolitan School 


e school, the outcome of whicl be of spe 


cial advantage to it other 


Mr 


pupils 
rut 


topics 


Minkowsky said to RIER 


The work of ar of the 


of Voice Singing ill consist largely in the discovery 


labor 


and 


vat will warrant the arduous required 


deve lopme nt 
all 
American 


their 


In great musical centres the value of the character- 


istic voice is conceded But *t is a fact familias 


to most finished artists that Europeans with inferior ot 


to frequently exhibit results that are 


Phe 
the 


gans begin with 


manifestly reason for this is the differ 


the 
beginner toward the 


the 


superior 
the European 


The 
apt 


and 
of 


ence in attitude of American 


work the 
begin rigl 


be 


master who will insist on the right be 


preliminary pupil 
I 


s 


t, and 1 


latter has more 


patience to 


than his American cousin to placed in the hands of a 


n 


4 


nning 


tr 


“Has the applicant for inst: What kind 


What is its special strength or its special 
I I 


the 


uction a voice? 


f is it? 


? Are 


a voice 


weakness the throat and vocal organs in such 


a condition of health as will make present study profitable, 


medical atten 


or is it just a case demanding surgical or 

tion? Is the personality attractive? Is the temperament 

artistic? All these questions must be answered positively 

before lessons are permitted to begin The competent 
physiology ef the voice, and be 


cher must know th« 








AMERICAN TOUR ) 


FRIEDA SIEMENS 


The Young German Pianiste. 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, Revillon Building, NEW YORK. | 


In addition to arranging the details of the 


I ondon pro 











duction of ‘The Smugglers ot Badayez ‘ I have been asked 
to give a reading there of my new opera, “The 'Broidered 
Belt.” But your editor, Mr. Blumenberg, tells me that 
to seek a first production of this work in Europe, after 
American producers had made such a success of “The 
Smugglers of Badayez.” would be evidence of rank in 
gratitude. Besides, I much prefer to have ‘The 'Broidered 
Belt’ first done here. It has the advantage of a strong 
and entirely original book, with lyrics very much above 
the ordinary. Both, as you know, are the work of Curtis 
Dunham. He has chosen a subject of universal interest 
which he has handled with a sincerity in its romantic 
episodes, and a cleverness of satire and humor in its 
nedy element that will, I fee issured, give the opera 
p' among the best standard works.” 
The Music of Sol ’s Templ 
€ MUSIC OL SOLOMONS Lempie. 
which Solomon built in Jeru 
irrangec iong other things, for 
st possible musical ser and the 
the historians of the ] ws hi ve 
roved that os we God its ane chest eal of a re 
gious mus ‘ ‘ v realized The pen air pro 
essions and songs o se and thanksgiving, and the 
brill ant pageant the ess the Ark were only 
nt foreshadow glor f th nple service 
he care of the sa 1 music was one first objects 
King Solomon. Being se both a poet and a mu 
sician, aS We is p sessed f unlimited wealth and auto 
cratic authority, there was nothing to hinder him from car 
rying out his fullest desires as to the character of the wor 
ship in his magnificent |! ding He prescribed its minutest 
details The tribe of Levi was especially assigned to the 
versight of the mu part of the service David had 
established the first 1 s n history, and appoin ed 
the singers for the w ip ir 1e Tabernacle Solomon 
confirmed these appointments and greatly increased and ex 
tended their musi il duties The | evites were livided nto 
twenty-four orders, « witl twelve singing masters 
These 288 instructé d to wear priestly vestments when 
officiating in the Temple Four thousand of the Levites 
were set apart as singers and instrumentalists, and these 
were under the instruction and charge of the 288 singing 
masters. The boys of the tribe of Le wccupied the lower 
steps « f a platforn and th men the higher steps These 
were directed by the singing masters who were on duty, 
and the whole mass of voices rose in unison in the songs 
of praise All the choristers were clothed in vestments of 
fine white linen, which were appropriated to their use and 
a mark of the T Pp sitior just is the Levites and priests 
had their special vestments I ang antiphonally, by 
sides In fact, the psalms which taken together formed the 
great hymn book of the Jewish Temple, were sung as grand 
double choruses by these trained singers 
The Rev. Dr Alfred Edersheim n his work, “The 
Temple Its Ministrv and S« es gives a full descrip 
tion of the singing of the “Hallel” as part of the Temple 
ervice at the slaying of the Paschal lamb Shortly be 
ore the burning tl neense and the trimming of the 
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RECITAL TOUR. 


AIULF HJORVARD, Pianist, and HERWEGH VON ENDR, Violinist, 
assisted by MISS BERTHE CLARY, Soprano. 


Address M. S. HARTE, 68 West 116th St., New York. 
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lamps was the time for this service. In its proper turn, a 
body of Israelites large enough to fill without overcrowd- 
ing the court of the priests, and each carrying a lamb un- 
der his arm, was admitted. Immediately the massive gates 
were closed behind them. The priests blew a threefold 
blast from their silver trumpets when the Passover was 
slain. Altogether, the scene was most impressive. All 
along the court, up to the altar of burnt offering, priests 
stood in two rows, the one holding golden, the other silver 
bowls. In these, the biood of the Paschal lambs, which 
each Israelite slew for himself, as the representative of his 
company at the Paschal supper, was caught by a priest, 
who handed it to his colleague, receiving back an empty 
howl, and so the bowls with the blood were passed up to 
the priest at the altar, who jerked it in one jet at the base 
of the altar. While this was going on, a most solemn 
hymn of praise was raised, the Levites leading in song, 
and the offerers either repeating after them or merely re- 
sponding. Every first tine of a psalm was repeated by the 
people, while to each of the others they responded by a 
‘Hallelujah’ or ‘Praise Ye the Lord.’” 

[he instrumients which were used in accompanying thi 
singing of the psalms corsisted of harps, timbrels, psal- 
teries, trumpets, drums, shophars and flutes. Stringed in- 
struments were employed in the penitential psalms and 
the stronger and more sonorous instruments for the 
hymns of praise. 

The manner of singing the psalms in the Temple ser- 
vice was called cantilation. This is described as a kind 
of chant, its character varying from time to time and in 
different places. Its irregularity rendered it singularly 
appropriate for use to poems of such a complicated and 
constantly changing rhythm as the psalms. 

In the second Temple, built after the return from the 
Babylonian captivity, the psalm singing differed in some 
respects from that in the first Temple. From the Talmud 
we learn that clearly defined traditions are found, ac- 
cording to which, on a sign given on the cymbals, twelve 
Levites standing on the broad step of a stairway leading 
from the Place of the Congregation to the outer Court 
of the Priests, playing upon nine lyres, two harps and one 
pair of cymbals, began the singing of the psalm, while 
the officiating priest poured out the wine offering. 
Younger Levites played on other instruments, but did 
not sing, while the Levitical boys strengthened the mel- 
ody by singing and not playing. The pauses of the 
psalm, or its divisions, were indicated by blasts of thc 
trumpets at the right of the cymballists 

While it is almost certain that the choir of the fi-st 
Temple was male only, it is equally certain that women 
were admitted as singers in the second Temple, for ac- 
cording to Ezra ii., 65, “The whole congregation together 
was forty and two thousand three hundred and threescore, 
besides their servants and their maids, of whom there were 
seven thousand three hundred thirty and seven; and there 
were among them two hundred singing men and singing 
women.” The same scene is described in Nehemiah, vii., 
67, and the number of singing men and women is given 
iS 245 
ing women in the 


Doubtless the reason for the introduction of sing- 
second Temple was the scarcity of 
trained boys’ voices. The Jews had just returned from a 
seventy years’ captivity, where there had been few oppoy- 
While of 


ourse there was no such thing as written music in those 


tunities for keeping up the musical training. 


days, there must have been some method by which the 
leaders or instructors could make known to those de- 
pending on them what was required to be sung. 


Che extent to which the music of the modern synagogue 
resembles that of the Temple at Jerusalem cannot be clearly 


letermined—of course the modern music introduced into 
the synagogue services is entirely out of consideration—for 
most of the original characteristics are lost, and there are 


no sculptured remains to refer to, as in the case of other 


jations. The city of Jerusalem stood seventeen sieges, and 
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everything in the nature of historical sculpture, and the de- 
struction of the Temple of Solomon entirely obiiterated 
whatever records it might have contained. But enthusiastic 
and diligent studens in this matter have, by patiently study- 
ing the traditions preserved in the synagogues of the Orien- 
tal and African Jews, determined that there are still in use 
in the synagogues of Europe, Africa and Asia melodies 
which are practically identical with those of the Temple 
service.—Church Eclectic. 








The John Church Company’s 
Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 








The Arab Lover to Hlis Mistress........ccccccccccccccescccs E. Severn 
Ernest Gamble (June 20)........ssceeeeeeeeeees Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Song of the Noraemiae. .ccdcasdensedmiedscdanescccvccess E. R. Kroeger 
Ernest Gamble (Jume 27)........ceceeeeeeeeeees Chautauqua, N. Y. 
MOCtUrMs. . .. .ov<ctuinddnesse tentse esi beds tddcebeds ostiees Albino Gorno 
Frederic J. Hoffman (June 22)...........0+eeeeeeee Des Moines la. 
Asliquin icc cicesaccssice sc ccceuceéseecceds cptccvevccepessgee Chaminade 
Henry Hall Duncklee (June 1)..........seeseeeeeees Dover, N. Jj. 
Chante . RRGGGRB ica ds vice cc cccesepescoccccccneseasegesesess Chaminade 
Henry Hall Duncklee (June 1)............000008 .---Dover, N. J 
Rage Beiieckdtedicccuabes te csdbncsieesss«oeaanbeed Hawley 
Miss Wilson (June 8)..........+-0+005 Euterpe Club, Sidney, Ohio 
Damey Deeves....ccsocscscoccescccvecccccsccccccesces eostmeied Damrosch 
Francis Rogers (June 15).....cccsccceccesceccecveces Paris, France 
All Foe Yeti... ..ccccdccccstscecedstseesesosscsasccosccsesess D’ Hardelot 
Mrs. Jenckes, Pontius Song Recitals (June 28)...... Galena, Ohio 
Artist’s Brush—Colorado Summer............+.++eee0000+ Gerrit Smith 
John Wyckoff Durham (May 17).........-..++e00+ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cal. odscedecncnesetedwccecescccovissieepseessrecatnesen Chaminade 





Miss Pearl Shaw (June 12) Lincoin, Ll. 


MausidiOrccccccnisevesevins 
John F. Clarke (June 





Em Magy TiteQiecccccvsccvdvcccsecsessovevccesoestencesesece Dudley Buck 
Miss Maxeiner, Pontius Song Recitals (June 28)......Salena, Ll. 
The Moessith. .....c.cctveretseenseduasietoctiostesccocecd Ad. M. Foerster 
Miss Lillian Semmelbrook (June 24).........-.++++ Pittsburg, Pa 
Gipsy Song (piano).........ssseseeeeceeeeseceeeessAlex., §S, Thompson 
J. Clarendon M. McClure (June 5)......-..-.--0+000- Lincoln, Ill. 
The Swoesnest Plower Thad: BIW sccccescesccsccctsccnmsvssce Hawley 
Miss Mary Wann (June 29)....... -penkeneeseenendnae Dubuque, Ia. 
BD Fe Bia vncn cia deesnes hixcncwntatd cttantcsensesevecatin D’ Hardelot 
Mrs, Anna H. Jenckes (Jume 29).........ceseeeeeeees Dubuque, Ia. 


Thom Ast Dike Unto & Fleiss scccvcieccasevenvcdenee Gerrit Smith 


Albert J. McDonough (June 29).........cceeceeeeees Dubuque, la. 


A Dream....c00e- emma tetie scacidia eas Maude Valerie White 
Miss Olive Annette Wheat (June 29)...........+- Dubuque, Ia. 
Cee FRO g.c ocintictsccccddncésatacedsiorveserssecssasvensenens Chaminade 
Miss Carrie M. Bowen (June 20)........-.sssseeeeees Dubuque, Ia. 
Jowelle 6B Tihs ccc cccsccnscovccttcccoedsvecconsicsdatessesel Chaminade 
Miss Carrie Alma Loetscher (June 29)..............- Dubuque, Ia, 
Celle Pe o.oo. cocks tactvecntcvestsvervoiceesess cébbencton Buzzi Peccia 
Miss Phena Strazinskey (June 29).....-.-.eeeeeeeeees Dubuque, Ia. 


The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest........... 





...H. W. Parker 


Miss Genevieve Wheat (June 29)........-.eeseeeeeeee Dubuque, la 

- > a ‘ 

ee I sac itn diktna dank akhth tgincs 040 dies webece condeahen Nevin 
Miss Genevieve Wheat (June 29)........:seceeeeeees Dubuque, la. 


and impersonations as in his ‘cello playing. 





Sr. Ct NID. censkoccecohesednesecteceontonssone pndcebooeryee Sousa 
SOU Wee cb avdpedaesceesscabbedcsteodetccuens cece 

Kaltenborn Orchestra (July 6)............... iavede New York City 
FE, a ei hates db sntevetendnapbklacpaddscdatimebdscouscckhevoes Sousa 
sss cnc anh eiinnd eceecncagdbicesimetaenee Sousa 

Kaltenborn Orchestra (July 4).............00cceeee New York City 
EY DUNNE Cis oa bere vcncd Gnas cp eecdeveccdewvdestvecnsdebek Damrosch 
DOG FINE. si ssvddcdcosciessn Wiandoee dhiec cdgcecsecconagstdasaceas Hawley 

Pe ee. CO Whics cick ccsnededcddnsacsssoce< Richfield Springs 





Mile. Martini. 


Professor of “Mime,” 87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


NE of the most interesting concerts of this 
season was that given by this interesting and 
progressive professor at the Salle Bodiniére 
this week. 

The program was well arranged, not a dull performer 
during the evening. The audience was in the best of 
rapports constantly, and Mlle. Martini and her talented 
brother, “Monsieur Gabriel,” graced the list of execu- 
tants, crowning the real artistic success of the soirée. 

Fragments of “Mireille” were given in costume admir- 
ably, an air from “Oberon” was sung by Mlle. Rouviére, 
the fourth act of “Werther” was played by Miles. Velas- 
quez, Revel and M. Bruzzi in costume, creating real emo- 
tion in the salle, and the fourth act of “Le Cid” was 
given as finale, with Mile. Martini and M. Bruzzi. 
act deserves much more writing than is possible to give 
here. The grace, expression, suppleness and dramatic in 
sight of the artist were strongly impressive, and seconded 
by voice and disposition both in best form. 

The makings of a real artist in the near future is Mlle 
Revel, who gave the impression of being the role, not 
acting it, and who has a soprano voice of rare timbre 
and sympathy. 

Mile. Martini is doing good work here and merits rec 
ognition. 


This 


Students Appear for Charity, 

An entertainment was given in the New Century Club 
Hall, of Wilmington, Del., on Friday evening, July 6. The 
proceeds were for the benefit of the “Delaware Industrial 
School for Girls.” 

The talent was secured from among the students of the 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia, and 
as it was under the management of the director, Gilbert 
Raynolds Combs, the affair was a great success. 
gram was as follows: 


The pro- 


Violin solo, Romance and Bolero................6.0eeeeee0s Dancla 
Miss Althea Cushing 
Piano solo, Phantasie, op. 49...........-.-+- spbbevoeceeoescened Chopin 
Miss Louise De Ginther. 
Reading, The Benediction. . at seybineeteedesekpereeensee Coppee 
Harry Page. 
PD ERE Me Bh catads ccd caae nd dhcieinevicedececeues ..Bohm 


Miss Ivanetta Sargent. 
"Cello solo, Prize Song (Die Meistersinger)...............0.00- Wagner 
H. P. Page. 
Piano solo, Valse, op. 34, No. 1...... eves 
Miss De Ginther 
Soprano, More Regal in His Low Estate(Queen of Sheba) 
Miss Sargent. 
Reading, Father Molloy..... 


Gounod 


Lover 


Violin, Polish Dance .. Wieniawski 


Miss Cushing 

Of special interest were the piano solos of Miss De 
Ginther. While still a young girl of about seventeen, she 
plays with a firmness and precision that promise well for 
her future. 

Miss Sargent and Miss Cushing were well received and 
were a credit to the vocal and violin departments, and Mr. 
Page demonstrated the fact that he is as clever in readings 








LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE 
RETURN TO AMERICA OF THE 


FAMOUS CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Clarence Boddy 


For 25 Special Concerts, 


Beginning October 15, 1900. 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 





AMY ROBIE 
Lae 


Touring Europe. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
address 


255 West Mth St, New York. 











Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated i Eve'yn Ashton Fletcher. In- 


dorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
aylor, Dr. William Cummings, Antoinette Ster- 


ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jarslow de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and 
Europe. 


P Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Conductors’ Fruehschoppen. 


N invitation of Conductor Arthur Claassen, 
over 100 of the visiting and local conductors 
at the National at 
Wissner Hall immediately following the 
Kaiser prize singing, at noon, July 4, where they met 
Otto Wissner, the genial proprietor; E. Colell, manager; 
J. W 

At the commers table many toothsome things had been 
prepared, and liquid refreshment of various sorts was nut 
lacking. With Mr. Wissner, Mr. Claassen sat at the head 
of the table, and the round of toasts and merrymaking 





+ 


Saengerfest gathered 


Creswell, general manager, and others 


soon became general. 





Between the acts, as it were, the following program 
was given: 
Song, Rheinweinlied Ries 
Carl Schlegel 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 6 ‘ Liszt 
L. Winkler 
Jewel Song, from Faust Gounod 
Miss Marie Mattfeld 
Accompanist, F. W. Riesberg 
Sketches at the pian 
Platon Brounoft 
Piano solo a 
Master Car! Colell (aged ten years) 
Song Van der Stucken 
Mrs. Dr. Rappo!d 
Accompanist, Carl Fiqué 
All these musical numbers were enthusiastically re 
ceived, but it is only truth to say that Brounoff's 
“Sketches” caught the crowd; he kept all in constant 


roars of laughter, and everywhere one heard the remark, 
“Der Kerl ist famos.” 

Little Carl Colell is a talented lad, playing the piano 
well, and a fine little fellow It said he took 
the gold medal at the Sacred Heart Seminary for prom- 


besides 1S 


inetice in music, and other medals are his also 

The Fruehschoppen was signalized by the organization, 
in somewhat crude state as yet, of a “Conductors’ Union,” 
the moving spirit being Conductor Heinrich Bauer, who 
ence before attempted such a union, and found himself 
the only person present at the first assemblage. Aided 
Mr who took the matter up most enthusi 
astically, many « 
secretary fund, to start things 
or’s life were hinted at, and it was universally agreed that 
semi-annual 


by Claassen 
$1 each, as a 


conductors turned it 
The evils of the conduct 


f the 


much good should come from a meeting 
Greetings were sent Mr. Van der Stucken by most of 
those present, in the form of postal cards already pro- 
vided 

At the close Mr. Wissner was surrounded by many 
present to bid him farewell, as he sailed next day for 


Europe 
Leon M. Kramer. 


One of the musicians attending the National Saengerfest 


welcome one and whose work was 


appreciated was Leon M. Kramer, of this city. 
Mr. Kramer 1864. He studied piano, organ 
and composition under Bruno O On his advice Mr 


whose presence was a 
was born in 


vlein 





LEON ll. KRAMER. 


Kramer went to Berlin in 1884, where he studied with Ed. 

Grell and W. Bargiel in the Meister school, and for com 
Kullak. Mr. Kra- 
mer has been prolific as a composer of string quartets and 
He is director of the Educational Alliance orches- 


position under Heinrich Dorn and F 


$¢ ngs. 
tral concerts. 


Miss Emma Thursby in Europe. 

Miss Emma Thursby wiil spend her vacation in Eng 
land and She sailed New York on the 
| steamer St. Paul June Miss Thursby will return to 
this country in September and resume her vocal lessons 
at her New York studio. 


France. from 
in 


as 
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Paur in London. 


[By Caste.] 
LONDON, July 10, 1900. 
66 MIL PAUR completely successful at Covent Gar 


den. Critics and public enthusiastic.” A 


Clarence Eddy in Paris. 


Paris, Ju y 1, 1900 
OOKING younger, fresher and more buoyant 
after his long and exacting concert tournée 
through the United States. for 
this is that the tournée was one chain of suc- 


The reason 





cesses, the effect consequently agreeable and no fatigue pos 


sible. 
Nevertheless, the organist had traveled over thirty 
thousand miles! The number of concerts given was 101, 
The first concert was given at St. John’s Episcopal 


Church, Stamford, Conn., in October, 1899, and the last in 
Hall, Providence, R. I., on May 4, 1900. Both 
these were given happily on beautifully voiced, effective, 


Infantry 


three-manual organs, and both these instruments were of 
the Roosevelt make 

Between those dates Mr. Eddy visited almost every 
State in the Union and played in all the leading cities from 
and Lakes to the Gulf 


It was the longest and most successful tour ever 


Maine to California from the of 
Mexico 
made by the organist, 
a large part of this result to the capability of his manager 


Mr. Charlton. 


and he is gracious enough to lay 


His repertory embraced good things of all schools, 
Homer Bartlett and Bach comprised 
Bach, Wagner, Schubert, Weber, Saint-Saéns, Gigout, 


Stainer, Hoyte, Faulkes, Fumagalli, Borowski, Guilmant, 
Bossi, Wolstenholme, Wachs, Baldwin, Dubois, Rachman 
inoff, Lemare, Homer Bartlett, d’Evry, Buck, Hollins 
&c., are some of the names whose writings Mr. Eddy has 
been popularizing. Some of these works are most ambi 
tious and many dedicated to the organist by organ masfers 
of different At Music Hall, Pitts 
burg, he played an organ concerto by Enrico Bossi from 

M. Guilmant’s Fifth 
Overture, Bossi’s Toc 


countries Carnegie 


Likewise 
Concert 


manuscript, dedicate d 


Sonata, Wolstenholme’s 

catta are dedicated. 
One thing which inspired Mr 

course of this trip was the amazing variety 


Eddy exceedingly in the 
and condition 


of the different organs on which he played. “Amazing!” 


he expresses it. “No two alike!” Some were larg 
modern, complete, beautiful; others small, ancient, insig 
nificant, “frightful.” Yet the valuable and important re 
pertory had to be assimilated to all these varying condi 


tions. Some of these instruments had every conceivab 


mechanical contrivance for changes of combination, whi 
Some had the couplers ove! 


others had absolutely none! 
the manuals, while others had them under 





In some organs the combination pedals moved the 
stops, while in others they did not. To sum it all up, h« 
found a woeful lack of uniformity and system 

He considers it about tim something were done 
by organ builders toward uniformity in style, treatment, 
scales, relative distances, length of keys, pedals, &c., as 
well as the nomenclature of stops 


Great improvements certainly have been made by some 
especially in the mechar 
In fact, 
rid 


the few years, 
ical construction and system of control 


United States is ahead of the we 


builders in past 


in this 


direction the 





But more attention should be paid to tonal qualities, 
artistic voicing, individuality, character, breadth, dignity 
and proper balance of tone. These matters are alread) 


receiving consideration and being practically developed 

The interest in organ music in the States Mr. Eddy finds 
constantly increasing, and it will continue to grow as long 
their work and organists 
The appreciation for good, 
Great care should 


as the builders are serious in 
conscientious in their calling 

abundant 
selection and arrangement of 


It 


One 


honest work on both sides is 
be taken by organists in the 
their programs, quite as much as in their performance 
requires study to properly prepare a good menu 
learns to like epicurean and even peculiar things if prop 
erly prepared and temptingly served. Not too much at a 
time, but everything well contrasted and in its proper place 
grandest of all instruments is un 
and that it is the least understood 
evolution toward a virtuoso plane 
Its influence as an educa 
in the 


That the organ is the 
doubted, says Mr. Eddy, 
is equally true. But its 
is sure and rapidly increasing 
tional factor cannot fail to be great if stimulated 
right direction, for by its means can the masses be most 
easily reached. Its scope is wide; its possibilities inex- 
haustible. 


Lilian Carlismith at Old Orchard. 
Miss Lilian Carllsmith has gone to her home, “The Ter 
races,” at Old Orchard, Me., where she will remain dur 


ing the summer. ; 


Elsa Marshall. 


f 2s» HE young soprano whose picture is here pr: 
P| I sented was one of the most distinguished su 
cesses of the convention at Des Moines 

where, in conjunction with Van der Stucken’s 


erchestra, she sang for the Music Teachers’ National Asso 
ciation 

eat honor, and 
was warmly complimented by the famous conductor who 
Miss Marshall's voice i 


development 


Miss Marshall acquitted herself with gr 


s a dramatic so 


She 


accompanied her 


prano of unusual quality and sings 


with artistic finish and real musical feeling, possessing also 
During the coming season she should enjoy 
} 


as she 


niuch power. 


some of the best oratorio has made 


engagements, 





ELSA MARSHALL. 


a special study of oratorio and sings with remarkable a 


curacy and musicianship 








Among the many excellent notices received recently were 
the following 

Miss Elsa Marshall, sepran f Cincinnat sang two numbers 
the “Il est doux” (Gounod) and “The Dream Maker” (Woodman) 
the last being sung to fill the place of Miss Wade, who was unable 
to sing. Miss Marshall won the audience completely, and they re 
fused to stop applauding until she had been recalled f times, but 

he rule as to encores was rigidly enforced Des Moines Register 

The symphony concert of last evening was ¢ y the feature of the 
week, and the tar erformer wa Mis Els Marsha e gifted 

I n from Cincinnat Miss Marsha voice s of great range 

nd ws higl tivation, being perfectly under contr Her 
voice s at he same ne easing nd pror ir er great 

Her nging was artistic throughout, and showe a 
surmmmate artist at ‘ very best Des Moines D New 

Miss Els Mars ay g ( nat inge w e light ha 

I ently been 1 under a b r showed Her ad 

ria a voice f r r, we ed The ] t rec s Sara 
Anderson, tl gh the higher register is not ye leveloped R,. 1 
Carter, Cincinna 

The soloist of the evening was Miss Elsa M ! ran ' 
Cincinnati She sang the well-known aria from iH diade ] 
Est Doux,” and later in the program she took the place of M 
Katherine Wade f Chicago, and sang, “Come Mr Drear 
Maker,”’ of Woodland. In the first number Miss Marshal! deser 
edly earned the most enthusiastic applause, which was ins ed ur 
till the audience was tired of its monstration. Miss Marshal! ha 
a voice of fine qualities, lacking, perhaps, in color mut well s ed 
to strong dramatic efforts. Her method is thoroughly good Ihe 
full dramatic expression necessary to tl splendid s t 
thing not to be expected in so young singer De Moines I ler 

W. S. B. Mathews, in writing of Miss Marshall, said 

The singing last night was by Miss Marshall ( 
cinnati, a young artist with a fine voice quite well 
and considerable temperament. She made a great su 
cess.” 
Pappenheim Sails. 

Madame Eugenie Pappenheim sailed for Europe or 
the 30th of June for a two months’ sojourn in Germany 
Austria, Switzerland and Francs 

Madame Pappenheim has just closed busy and st 





cessful season, and the trip is to give to the distinguisheJ 
artist and teacher a much needed rest. She will return co 
New York on the Auguste Victoria, which will arrive 


in New York the first week in September. Meanwhile, all 


addressed to Madame Pappen 


Fifty 


be for 


communications should be 
The 
Ne Ww 


Broadway. corner 


Strathmore 


York city is all letters 


heim’s studio. 
second street, will 


warded 
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Why Chopin Is Misinterpreted. 






sions as to Chopin’s own musical methods. 


of music. 


least, if not the inventor,. of this style of playing. 


Origin of *‘ Rubato.”’ 


cussed and explained in the olden musical treatises where 


and ‘ritardando.’ i 

“So far as the writer has been able to discover, the 
expression ‘tempo rubato’ is first met with in Leopold Mo- 
zart’s once well-known ‘Violin School,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1756, three years after Karl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s epoch-making piano method appeared. Bach does 
not yet employ the phrase, but, like his predecessor, gives 
its import minutely. Soon after the phrase appears con- 
stantly. Incidentally, it might be mentioned as a matter of 


record how partial Beethoven was to the ‘rubato.’ * * * 


1 


In enumerating all the composers who have creditably en- 
riched the literature of the piano, there is none who, in the 
affections of the genuinely musical and the cultured music 
lover, generally holds so high a place as Frederic Chopin. 
Not even Beethoven himself. Nor has there been a com- 
poser more studied, more commented upon. The Polish 
master’s popularity in the best sense of the word is uni- 


versal. TI 


1ere is no phase of emotion in the entire gamu: 
of human feeling that has not found some expression in the 
music of Chopin. Humor, joy, despair, renunciation, 
triumph and revenge, all, and more are marshaled there- 
in. Whatever elsewhere is unutterable to the heart, here 
takes form and speaks in accents unmistakable. Unlike the 
creations of other tone poets, one does not have to read 
anything into Chopin. He himself says the first and final 
word, and all that he craves is that you read him aright. 
Now. when all this is taken into consideration, is there not 
ibundant justification for inquiring why there is still heard 
such an amazing amount of unsatisfactory and conventional 


Chopin playing. 
Chopin and Germans. 


‘According to Chopin’s expressed opinion, it demanded 
a Slav to appreciate his works as well as to render them 
properly. The statement has proved strikingly true, inas 
much as his best interpreters belong to that race. Prob- 
ably the worst Chopin player is the average German 


pianist, and the assertion need occasion no surprise, as it 


s not wholly the player’s fault if he misinterprets the com 
poser. For years Chopin had been considered an exotic 
in Germany. Hel] ilso been edited to death there. The 
latest one to try his hand at Chopin, after having startled 


the world with his Beethoven edition, is Dr. Hugo Rie- 
mann. His preliminary issue of the preludes and etudes 


have confirmed one’s worst fears. The manner in which | 
Chopin’s works were usually expounded and taught in the 
Continental conservatories. o1 musical tanneries, as Liszt 


was wont to term them, cried to heaven. ‘The left hand | 
' 


must be the conductor 
th 


ey; ‘it must always play in 


strict time, while the right hand does the rubato.’ ‘Chopin 


himself has said so,’ cries victimized pedant; ‘and 





therefore this must be the true manner of rendering the 


tempo rubato.’ But pray, upon whose authority dees the 


claim rest that Chopin should have made such an impos 


sible assertion? Merely upon the statement of W. von 
Lenz, a Russian itinerant amateur, to whom Chopin in his 
Parisian days had unfortunately given a few lessons. 


‘The dictum that ‘the left hand must always play in 
strict time’ has been of incalculable harm to the proper un- 
derstanding of Chopin in Germany. The mischief that it 
has done will require a long time in undoing. It deserves 

be mentioned, and with great credit, that Frederick 
Niecks in his very valuable ‘Life of Chopin,’ refused to be 


imposed upon by any of Lenz’s highly colored stories anent | 








OHN KAUTZ, of Albany, in the course of a 
scholarly article in the Music Record on “The 
Chopin Rubato and the So-Called © Chopin 
Fingering,” points out some of the reasons for 

the massacre of Chopin music and some misapprehen- 


“Modern critical research,” he says, “has so remorse- 
lessly and successfully exposed the many fictions and fal- 
lacies that have been masquerading unquestioned in mu- 
sical history as facts and traditions that, on the whole, 
there now exists a well-nigh correct understanding re- 
garding the development, tendencies and present aspects 


“In its practice, however, in the matter of artistic in- 
terpretation, there still remains some mists to be dis- 
pelled, some false indoctrinated opinions that ought to be 
ruthlessly crushed; and none more so than that relative 
to the ‘tempo rubato’ in musical performance. When- 
ever the word ‘rubato’ occurs, most minds revert in- 
stinctively to Chopin, and it is, indeed, so inseparably 
linked with his name that many, and not all amateurs, 
either, have looked upon Chopin as the introducer at 


“What is now universally known as the ‘tempo rubato’ 
as a factor in musical expression, was introduced at a very 
early period, probably with the advent of the first group 
of professional singers. While the precise words were not 
used, the nature of the ‘rubato’ was, nevertheless, fully dis- 


it was included in the more general terms of ‘accelerando’ 


Chopin, and, when quoting him, particularly disavows any 
responsibility as to its truthfulness. But Christiani, on the 
other hand, in his otherwise excellent ‘Principles of Ex- 
pression in Piano Playing,’ fell an easy prey to Lenz. Herc 
the dictum is set forth in all its glories, supplemented by the 
author’s vain attempt to elevate it into a principle having 
the force of a natural law. In all these years James G. 
Huneker, of THe MusicaL Courter, a Chopin connoisseur 
of international reputation, was apparently the first and 
only musical writer who had any serious misgivings regard- 
ing the Lenzian absurdity, and expressed his doubt con- 
cerning it. 


Obituary. 


Charles R. Adams. 


a very prominent one, and his loss will be very keenly fel 
Was Mozart’s Statement. 


the substance of the remarks attributed to Chopin was ut- representative American tenor. He was born in Charles 
tered by Mozart, and occurs in a letter written from town in 1834. 

Vienna to his father, Leopold Mozart, which may be found 
on page 368 of the two volume edition of Jahn’s ‘Mozart.’ 
This entirely exonerates Chopin, and demonstrates Lenz 
to have been the wilful perpetrator of a fraud on Chopin’s 
memory. * * * Liszt, long ago, in his ‘Life of 


Henry Heindl, Jr. 


Mass., died at his home, Jamaica Plain, July 3, aged 26 
» deceased was a 8 mnie Si ie 

Chopin,’ told and explained all about the rubato, and there ecue mee Marly on of Henry Heindl, of the Boston 
should have been no further doubt in the matter. 

“All who have \egines written on Chopin, including his he was recognized as one of the most promising members 
latest and best biographer, Frederick Niecks, have in- of pis chosen profession, 
variably descanted upon how Chopin had revolutionized and 
invented the various kinds of fingering that are identified 
with his name. Mikuli, who has been a pupil of Chopin, 
even goes into details. * * * Not one of the innova- 
tions spoken of by Mikuli originated with Chopin, and 
Chopin never said so. * * * Hummel is entitled to all 
the praise hitherto showered on Chopin on the score of 
priority. It was Hummel who originated all these so- 
called innovations in fingering enumerated by Mikuli. 
Every one and all the writers found hidden in the once 
well-known but now long-forgotten, ponderous Hummel 
‘Piano School,’ which appeared in 1828. We all know how 
partial Chopin was to Hummel’s piano works and how 
much he made use of them in his teaching. We also 
know how much he was indebted to him in other respects. 
There can be no further doubt whatever that Chopin had 
used the Hummel method after its appearance and had 
got his fingering out of it. Chopin in a great measure was 
self-taught, as was Rubinstein.” 


He had attained prominence in the 
1anks of the best musicians of this country, among whom 


One of the younger brothers of the deceased is Max 
Heindl, leader of the Castle Square Theatre orchestra 

The deceased had been a member of the Boston Festival 
Orchestra, the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, and many 
other prominent musical organizations in this country 


Prof. Fritz Fincke. 

Proi, Fritz Fincke, former instructor of vocal music 
at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, died recently at his 
late home, at Schwerin, Mecklenburg, Germany, where he 
had located with his family. Professor Fincke was con 
nected with the Peabody Institute for fifteen years, until 
1804, when he returned to Germany. He was the first di 
rector of the Oratorio Society. About two years ago he 
had his right leg amputated, as he had been suffering 
from gangrene. 


Harriet Hale Will Keep Her Studio Open. 

Owing to her long absence in Europe and the necessary 
interruption of her work, Miss Harriet Hale will not close 
her studio in St. Paul, Minn., during the summer. except 
for a brief trip East during August. Aside from her pri- 
vaie work and a pupils’ recital, Miss Hale furnished one 
of the choicest musical events of the season in the John 


The Kaltenborn Concerts. 


HE managers of the St. Nicholas Garden have 
improved the cold storage plant for cooling 
the Garden, and visitors now find the place as 

~ comfortable as the open air. The interest in 

Mr. Kaltenborn’s programs continues, and both the con- - 

ductor and his wife, the manager of the orchestra, are del- 


) 
rt) 


stone-Bishop recital, and for whom she gave a large and 
charming reception during Madame Bishop's stay in the 
city. Miss Hale has plans for broader and fuller work 
next year for her pupils in their Monday Night Musical 
uged with requests. Most of these requests are for classical ip agar h — > ee — beginning three years ago, 

ge om ; ? e genuineness of its aim in the development of mu 
compositions. Last evening (Tuesday) the sixth symphony : 
night of the season, Tschaikowsky’s “Symphony Patetique” 
was repeated in response to many requests. This same 


sical knowledge and culture has establishe | its usefulness 
to students, and because of this and the many requests to 
join the club Miss Hale contemplates extending its mem 


work was played the second week of the season. : 
oO play s bership and enlarging the plan of work 


“Wagner Night,” which is Thursday, and Sunday night, 
when the program is miscellaneous, attract the largest au- 


Its fortnightly 
meetings have been varied and interesting, with programs 
covering the study of composers and their works, ora 
diences. 

During the recent “hot wave” there was a slight de- 
crease in the size of the audiences, but as the cold storage 
plant operates successfully now, the attendance promises 


torio, opera, fundamental harmony, concerted work and 


sulo singing. 


Etta C. Keil. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, of Pittsburg, sailed from New York 
on the steamer Potsdam last Saturday morning. She 
goes to London, where she will remain until October study 
ing. She has already booked many engagements for next 
season. Miss Keil has been re-engaged at the Church of 
the Ascension of Pittsburg at a very flattering advance of 


to be larger than ever. 

That many out of town residents are interested in these 
concerts is attested by the number of letters received at the 
office of the Garden daily, requesting that advanced pro- 
grams be mailed. For August a number of popular solo- 
ists are to make their appearance with the orchestra. 





salary. 








Jessie Shay to Play with Kaltenborn. 
To-morrow evening Miss Jessie Shay, the pianist, will 
play with the Kaltenborn Orchestra at the St. Nicholas 
Garden. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines. 


MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN °%liS;onrs 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 
For full information concerning normal instruction or 
children’s class work, address 
MRS. PARSON’S NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


2310 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, II!. 








BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


177 Duane Street. NEW YORK. 


HILDEGARD — 


HOFFMANN 


ORATORIO, 
ConcERTS, 
FEsTIVALs. 


498 3d St., Brooklyn, New York. 





HARLES R. ADAMS, the famous Boston teno:; 
soloist and teacher, died at his summer home at 
West Harwich, Mass., on Monday, July 2. His connec- 
tion with the musical world for many years past has been 


especially by his more recent pupils. Mr. Adams was the 
first to sing Tannhauser in English, and won consider- 
able renown in many European cities in Wagnerian and 
“And now to squelch it altogether, the writer will state other roles. Twenty-five years ago he was considered a 


Henry Heindl, Jr., a well-known musician of Boston. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 4. B. CHASE 


CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


Baldwin 
Ellington 


Valley Gem PIANOS. 


Hamilton Organs. —— catavogues Fu2NiSHED ON APPLICATION. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
184T STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. | 


EASE 
IANOS. 








Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesroms: 109 West 42d Street | 
NEW YORK.° 








Germany. 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 











REFERENCE The Editor in-Chief of 7 M ‘ F 

Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 
THE NEW peace — FISCHER'S Re e Band Instruments are the 
I nstrumer t ¢ market, at the west 
The Greatest 1 ne and Baste w Bk ~7— +7, —? anes ‘tien am Ceeieneiee 
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A} Exte a en »y the 
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ef Honor res pate, Se - Exchange granted i 
ent e t factory 
Sole Agent for MUSIC PUBLISHER AND reg tentoory 

BESSON & Cf Ltd., Londor elebrated Prot nplete stock r ted Sheet 
Band Instrument M i | k A known hers ot 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Represeniatwe for ¢ ‘ ! nd, France Italy 
BUFFET Paris Evette & after \ ‘ c ¢ +pack 

Renowned Ree nst e - 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN erlin e Syste fied Ca gues nstru 
” Blutes and P ment IT edu “ ation 
iM fern Stradivariu \ t V as and e $ ne M RONOME u he mn the 
Lary sortmer fD e bass tere f e fession Subscrig 
> MA Vienn ( ervat y Keeds ft $ vs) er t ents eact copy 
KARL MAYER. vhereor ay a ag t of prizes which are 

Principa Tr s 





CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 
Agency Founded 1879 y OO Races, deprionean es gee ee Pe si ¢ 
g the hig ; z for her Pension 
HERMANN OLFF ‘gh Fy RE 
“ ’ . re c r ard j laperonage who 
e pure erman | 
Germany: Berlin am Flottwelistrasse 1 ° aGies 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin w SS 
HARLES G THOMAS 
MI I ; : 
m B S 
H LC 
> —_ —EE 
. Af 4 1] T M HIS 
‘ \1 
I s : etaar 
‘) \ 9 w otrasse r 
ut th “ me Sours OF joa os DRESDEN. 
: . t f y Per I Highly recommend 
Principal Age cy for Music Teachers e. Chaperonage 
Apply for Catalogue ed Eng ng experience 
thor h k ge German. A 
I RD Wer 9 _9, Dresden. 


D. M. LEVETT, oniieiieas 


sn in in Narn ue MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, OLD ITALIAN METHOD. | 


BERLIN. 
: . Director of the Dresden Kotzebue 
STEPANOFI] School of Singing, WALPURGIS STR.. 20°. 
rofessor of Singing in the Dresden 
tten rg ermany nservat 


trasse, 72a ym WALPURGIS STR., 01 





CONSERVATORY OF TFIUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY | 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 








DIRECTORS Pt Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar wenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 
PRINCIPAI ACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADE MY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
study of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (act Artistic Adviser, Royal Chambersinger 
Franz Betz. Principal teachers of the ¢ servatory: C pa a Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar- 
wenka, Imperia d Royal Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe 
piano Zajic Seanehene Mrs. Sc harwe nka-Stresow (viol Van Lier cell Grunicke (orga! Dr 
H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing — ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher 
Prospectus gratis Hours f application 
COLOGN &-ON-THE 
° RHINE. PPROPESSOR 
Pounded in 1850. 1 DR. FR. WULLNER. 
The Conservatory embrace First, Instrumenta ymprising a $ and a nstrumenta! in 
ruments econd, \ 1 und, third, Theory of Music and Composition Sct 
The Vocal Sct s divided into two sections a neert singing and peratic singing 
There 3 a training t for pianoforte teachers I nne n with ese byects there are 
classes for Italian, Germar terature, liturgy, choral nging, ensen e¢ playing chamber music 
ensemble nging a dictation, elocution sight reading rchestral playing nducting, &c., 
& Teaching staff I ts of forty teachers 
Winter Terr egin September 1¢ Summer Term, Apri Entrance examination takes place 
the same days at the ( ege (Wolfstrasse 3-5) The yearly fees are 300 marks S for piano, 
olin, iola, v nce asse 200 «marks 6($so0) for | the other rchestra nstruments, and 400 
mark $100) for singing 


For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 
22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLABNDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of musix OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO! 

Principal Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prof. Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. 
E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklase- 
Kempner, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher, Felix Ehri. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann, ‘"CELIL(—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz 
Poenitz.§ ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Musie Director, ete 

Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 
Prespectuses may be obtained through the Conservatery Pupils received at any time Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. te 1 p. m 








| Comcert and Theatrical Direction: 


CARL FISCHER, 6 6 and 8 Pousth ‘ee NEW YORK. 


szelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








/taly. 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


Pupil of Madame Lawnp1) 


JOSEPH SMITH, Graduate with ‘Diploma. of the Conservatory. 


] 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction ef 


Natural and Acquired Defects. 





FLORENCE, ITALY. ELEGANCE OF > TYLE RTISTIC INTERPRETATION 
Repertory in Ita German, English 
eratic Engagements managed and negotiated FLORENCE: 13 Vie Garibaldi. 
Personal Supe r ( e aly 
vec Spelimremayy alee ‘aly,| GHEV. GH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
rrespondence wit ading Impr ar 
i Sow Dias I , New York f twenty-five years M al Director in the 
— ” x r - f Europe with renowned artista, 
a r <e g ' t flattering autographs from 
Verd as, M enet, Boito and Ponchielli 
SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONA, | 2s tree ete 
the Par Conservat { Madame Viardot 
Gs a I ‘ rt of singing j of 
Perfection in the a f Singing, Study of Rep poewom wl ad stage pra e. Frencl tenon Be 
ertory an tage Pr e Mans years of experi slian Repértor - moderate 
ence as a. r with Patt , Gerster, Nevada, Calvé . 4 VIA TORIN MILAN. ITALY 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica Pupils be engage without extra arge 
. a y the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marin oa 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, . Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 
Florence, Italy. FI RENC!I ALY ard in private Italiae 
family rtur t stant pr the 
anguage;: five t x , per day, al! included 
MASSIMO CIAPINI, guaee Betogis ires er ay, al meng 
Rondine first floor). Florence 
ne im some of the most important MILAN. 
theat 
America with Patt and Gerster * 
iis teerateentninidienasntia “Meath | Theatrical Agency Fano. 


Stage Practice 


«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


| The most esteemed agency in Italy 
| The journal | most widely circulated. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of “Music 


(ESTAbLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost — Conservatories, 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Stude fr the city and vicinity, as well as 
those fror road, can _enter at any time duriag 
the Scnoot Year anp SUMMER rene. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory |! ding, where they can pursue 
their studies under the vervision of the Direct 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cimoinnati, Ohie. 


Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy 











Pianoforte, Voice Cult ture. Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncel Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instrt iments, Theory of Music, En 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or OratOrio 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Y 


STEINWA 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 





Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 


St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT. 





GRAND. 
Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 





Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnuc. 








“KI 


CHICAGO, 


DALE" 


ILL. U. S. A. 





ANABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present 


the Most the Leading 


Popuiar and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, 


Preferred by 


Cor. 22d Street. 


Vvose 


most critical musical taste, and 





aad appeal to the 


more than 


are rec¢ siving favorable comment to-day 


‘any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
\ Cleibaiihen of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
| Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


| 160 Boylston Street, Boston, lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











